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FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 
W. H. Cow.ey 


In the Educational Record 


—ALMosT everyone agrees that 
the war will force change upon edu- 
cation. Conservatives such as Ed- 
ward K. Rand, professor emeritus of 
Latin at Harvard, believe that we 
must in penitence return to the lei- 
surely classics. At the other end of 
the educational spectrum Professor 
Sidney L. Pressey of Ohio State 
urges that we must keep our col- 
leges and universities at work under 
the speed-up program of accelera- 
tion which the war has made a ne- 
cessity. Between these extremes in- 
numerable advocates stand upon the 
educational hustings and proclaim 
their plans for the reorganization 
of postwar education. 

Such ardent advocacy has high 
value. Education—and higher edu- 
cation in particular—has walked in 
complacency and lived in smug- 
ness. War has happily brought an 
end to selfsatisfaction and change 
of some sort is now inevitable. The 
nature of such change engages the 
thinking of all alert educators. We 
have moved from the selfassurance 
inherent in the question, “Why 
change?” to the bewilderment a- 
bounding in the question, “How 
change?” This substitution of ques- 
tions is good—good in itself—but 
the question “how” cannot easily be 


answered until the questioner recog- 
nizes a number of century-old prob- 
lems and answers them clearly and 
conclusively. One of the most fun- 
damental of these deeply rooted 
problems is the relation of freedom 
and discipline. 

To come to grips with the rela- 
tionship of freedom and discipline, 
educators must appraise four under- 
lying and conflicting theories: two 
—the Natural Depravity Theory 
and the Theory of Formal Disci- 
pline—are of ancient vintage; one— 
the Paedocentric Theory—developed 
late in the 19th century; and one— 
the Organismic or Holistic Theory 
—has come into prominence during 
the past 30 years. 

The natural depravity theory dom- 
inated the thinking of most educa- 
tors until about a century ago. Grow- 
ing from the theological doctrine of 
the natural depravity of man, the 
theory as it operated in its heyday 
assumed that the natural inclinations 
of children and college youths were 
corrupt and unregenerate and that 
students should be subject to strict 
discipline both in their personal lives 
and in their courses of study. When 
the majority of American educators 
abandoned the doctrine of natural 
depravity, they moved over to the 
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theory of formal discipline. Many 
of them continue as its advocates to- 
day even though few of them write 
articles or books defending their 
point of view. Yet they control the 
curriculums and educational prac- 
tices of many an institution of higher 
education, particularly the liberal 
arts colleges. In the 1880’s G. Stanley 
Hall invented the word “paedocen- 
trism” (child centered) to give a 
name to the educational doctrine 
which later became known as “Pro- 
gressive Education” and which re- 
pudiated both the concepts of nat- 
ural depravity and of formal disci- 
pline. On all levels of education 
the paedocentric theory has largely 
run its course, The limitations of the 
elective system in higher education 
have been obvious for more than 30 
years. In principle it has been aban- 
doned almost everywhere. Mean- 
while many progressive educators in 
elementary and secondary education 
have concluded that the educational 
programs resulting from the en- 
thronement of educational freedom 
for children cannot be justified. They 
have recognized that the long-time 
interests of the race must be pro- 
tected against the devastations of 
rampant children and _pansophic 
bantlings and that a more adequate 
theory of freedom needs to be 
evolved. Even the children them- 
selves have reacted against the ex- 
treme progressive schools as shown 
by the oft-quoted query of a pro- 
gressive school child: “Do we have 
to do what we want to do today?” 
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Before taking up a more lengthy 
discussion of the holistic theory, and 
its relation to freedom and dis. 
pline, I wish to point out that it js 
possible to disagree with the pro 
ponents of the theory of Formal Dis 
cipline and still be a staunch ad. 
vocate of the disciplined mind. Our 
problem is not the desirability of 
discipline but rather the methods 
of achieving it with the student, 
Everyone agrees, I take it, that to 
produce the disciplined mind is 4 
major objective of education. How 
to achieve such discipline constitutes 
our problem. 

The organismic or holistic theory 
is one which has resulted from the 
investigations and generalizations of 
biologists, psychologists, and philos 
ophers who aver that the human 
organism, like all other organisms, 
behaves as a “whole” and that free. 
dom and discipline must be dis 
cussed in terms of the whole indi- 
vidual or Self in relation to the 
whole of society. This philosophy of 
education has been inherent in the 
thinking of a number of philos 
ophers and educators since the time 
of the Great Greeks. It has come into 
prominence during recent decades 
because of the work of modem 
scientists and philosophers. Today 
it is being applied to many educe 
tional problems including the rele 
tionship of freedom to discipline. 

Holism stands upon five founds 
tional postulates: (1) every individ 
ual is a unique Self. (2) every Sel 
is a unity, a whole, (3) every Self 
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is purposeful, (4) purpose is dy- 
namic and leads to activity, and (5) 
the purposes of the Self must be har- 
monized with the best interests of 
society. 

1. The Self—Common sense and 
philosophy alike assume as basic 
the existence of the Self. Through 
the centuries philosophers have 
struggled to discover the essential 
nature of the Self. Their theories 
constitute the most fascinating as 
well as the most complex chapters 
of philosophy. Enough to point out 
here that education must begin its 
formulations with emphasis upon 
the Self as unique and distinct from 
other selves. 

2. The Self as a Unity —The hol- 
istic point of view in education may 
be distinguished from others in 
that it postulates that the Self is a 
unity. Holism aligns itself, therefore, 
with those philosophers who have 
accepted the findings of the biolo- 
gists as the current solution of the 
mind-body controversy. Sufficient for 
the purposes of the present discussion 
is the statement that in the conduct 
of life, and therefore of education, 
holists emphasize the unity of the 
Self. 

3. The Self and Purpose —Hol- 
ism emphasizes the purposes of the 
Self. Dean Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy at Columbia University, is one 
who has stated the holistic position 
well. He says, “We ought to stop 
talking about what is consciousness 
and what is behavior and what is 
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sentiment and what is emotion and 
what is sensation and what is idea 
and all this, that, and the other 
thing, and tackle these more obvious 
things: What do people want? How 
do they go about getting it? How 
effective is their way of getting it? 
I confess it all seems to me to be as 
simple as that.” 

4. Purpose and Activity—An ex- 
ample from the psychology of learn- 
ing will suffice to illustrate this pos- 
tulate. Much that psychologists have 
discovered about learning has re- 
sulted from experimentation with 
rats in mazes, Three steps are in- 
volved in a rat’s learning to run a 
maze: (1) an_ incentive—cheese 
must be provided to satisfy its hun- 
ger; (2) trial and error—by bump- 
ing its head, it eventually learns to 
run to the cheese by the shortest 
possible route; and (3) retention 
and recall—to get the cheese to- 
morrow and the day after, it must 
remember the correct path or have 
to learn it all over again. These 
three steps are called drive (or pur- 
pose), learning, and retention. Ea-h 
is important, but by all odds purpose 
is most important. Only a hungry 
rat can be taught to run a maze. 
Take away the incentive and it will 
doze. The incentive produces the 
energy which makes possible learn- 
ing and retention. 

One of the assumptions on which 
the theory of formal discipline rests 
is that the training received in a drill 
subject can automatically and with- 
out appreciable loss be transferred to 
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other studies and to any intellectual 
problem. For 50 years no psycholo- 
gist has supported this assumption. 
The Judd theory of transfer through 
generalization has in recent years 
almost completely replaced it. But 
the problem of transfer is not re- 
solved by the theory of generaliza- 
tion. Instead one is immediately led 
to the query concerning what stimu- 
lated generalization. The answer is 
purpose. An individual is able to 
generalize only when he has gone 
through the process of seeking an 
answer to a problem, and he seeks 
answers to problems only when his 
purposes impel him to such exact- 
ing labor. Generalization is always 
a product of hard, intellectual work. 
Hard intellectual work, in turn, is 
undertaken only when the purposes 
of a Self are stimulated. In brief, 
to achieve generalization, an indi- 
vidual must compare, abstract, and 
infer. Any one is willing to under- 
take these difficult intellectual oper- 
ations not for their own sake but 
only to achieve an end, to satisfy a 
purpose. Transfer of training, to be 
correctly understood, must therefore 
be called transfer of generalizations, 
and the fact must be underscored in 
italics that generalizations are the 
product of sustained intellectual 


work impelled by purpose. This con- 
clusion cuts deep into the problem of 
discipline in education. It repudiates 
emphasis on discipline and drill as 
ends in themselves and points to the 
central place of purpose in educa- 
tion as in life itself. I¢ asserts that 
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discipline must always be related 
purpose, and that, therefore, educa. 
tion must put its emphasis on self. 
discipline, the discipline the Self 
undergoes voluntarily in order tp 
achieve its goals, It asserts, moreover, 
that selfdiscipline aroused by pur 
pose is more vigorous, produces 
tougher moral and intellectual fibre, 
and prepares an individual better for 
the grim realities of a hard-bitten 
world than intellectual drudgery 
merely for the sake of drudgery. 

Purpose is a state of Self, com- 
monly called “state of mind,” which 
leads to activity. The intensity of 
purpose, of course, determines the 
intensity of the activity. Some pur. 
poses call for vigorous activity, some 
call for little activity. The most im- 
portant function of education is to 
arouse intense purposes in the hearts 
and minds of students. The greater 
the arousal, the greater the activity. 
The body is a listless machine until 
driven into action by purposes. Pur- 
poses stir men from lethargy into 
action. Purposes tap the dynamic 
spring of energy. The energy get- 
erated by purpose is the most power- 
ful energy known to man, An edu 
cational effort which fails to arous 
this energy is one-cylinder education 
in a 16-cylinder world. 

5. The Purposes of the Self and 
Society—Educators must not only 
stir up student purposes but they 
must also be constantly vigilant @ 
bout the kinds of purposes they et 
courage or stimulate. Hitler is a maa 
of purpose. An embezzler is a mat 
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of purpose. A crooked ward-heeler 
is a man of purpose. Hence the 
arousal of purpose is an inadequate 
educational goal. Stripped to its 
fundamentals, education is moral 
and socializing. 

But for decades American edu- 
cation has largely turned its back 
on this, its chief raison d’etre. Ex- 
cessive emphasis on training the in- 
dividual so that he may achieve his 
purposes, socially desirable or socially 
reprehensible though they may be, 
has blacked out much of our his- 
torical American interest in the pub- 
lic welfare. We have been over- 
whelmed by egocentric materialism, 
and we have become more concerned 
with the “success” of our students 
than with their duties as citizens. 

Colleges have invariably been es- 
tablished to educate their students 
for more ethical participation in so- 
ciety, but most of them have forgot- 
ten the dedications of their found- 
ers. The fact remains, however, 
that if education does not give stu- 
dents a sharp awareness of their per- 
sonal, social, and civic responsibil- 
ities, it has failed, and failed miser- 
ably. The purposes of our students 
must be harmonized with the inter- 
est of society. The public weal must 
be protected by our students or our 
whole educational enterprise is a 
selfish sham. 

We may now apply these five hol- 
istic postulates to the problem of the 
relationship of freedom to discipline 
in our colleges and universities. The 
problem has many facets, but one 
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only can be discussed here, to wit, 
freedom and discipline in course 
selection. This is a pivotal educa- 
tional problem and boils down to 


. two basic questions: (1) is student 


freedom in course, selection in itself 
desirable? and (2) are required 
courses in themselves undesirable? 

I submit that freedom in course 
selection is not in itself desirable. 
This assumption, of course, runs 
counter to the elective principle 
which, during the second half of 
the nineteenth century spread 
through American higher education 
under the leadership of Charles W. 
Eliot and Andrew D. White. Be- 
cause of the dominance of these 
men, almost all the colleges of the 
country initiated the elective sys- 
tem (or its correlative “group sys- 
tem”), but after the first decade of 
the twentieth century they began to 
abandon these “devices of freedom” 
because, among other reasons, they 
discovered that they opened the tlood 
gates to the torrents of country- 
clubism and vocationalism which 
rapidly eroded the foundations of 
education, more particularly of lib- 
eral education. 

To be critical of freedom in course 
selection does not, I would empha- 
size, constitute opposition to a so- 
cially sound theory of educational 
freedom. Without tangling with the 
law one cannot murder an enemy, 
break into a neighbor’s house, com- 
mit arson, or drive through a red 
trafic light. Society always limits 
freedom. Similarly society limits ed- 
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ucational freedom. Ergo, freedom in 
course selection is mot in itself de- 
sirable, and it follows that required 
courses (a type of discipline) are 
not in themselves undesirable. 

Freedom must always be checked 
by discipline. But by what kind of 
discipline shall educational freedom 
be checked? The answer to this 
question must be made in terms of 
purpose: the purposes of our col- 
leges and universities and of our 
students. 

What are the purposes of our in- 
stitutions of higher education and 
of our students? The answer is a- 
bundantly obvious: by and large 
their purposes are primarily voca- 
tional and therefore of limited so- 
cial desirability. Vocational purposes 
are vital, but they are not primary 
to the welfare of society. They must 
obviously be cultivated vigorously, 
but they must take second place to 
the purpose of educating an enlight- 
ened, social-minded, active citizen y. 

By and large our colleges and 
universities and our students have 
but a pale imitation of citizenship- 
purpose. We train technicians and 
“professional men” but not citizens. 
We prepare our students in small ed- 
ucational or vocational compart- 
ments, but the vast majority of them 
have but the vaguest notions of the 
nature of American democracy and 
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W. H. Cowley is President of Hamilton Col- 
lege. Reported from the Educational Record, 
XXV (January, 1944), 5-22. 










therefore no deep emotional ties 
its welfare. 

The war has given American edu. 
cation a great historic opportunity, 
We shall kick it out the window 
unless we redefine the purposes of 
our colleges and universities » 
soundly and so clearly that the m 
tion will understand, approve, and 
zealously support them. For a cen§ 78° 
tury education has been the chief uinel 
religion of the American people, but '4¥¢ 
today discontent and criticism + feet 
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DECLARATION OF EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


Louts Fo.Ley 


In School and Society 


af F the great body of teachers 
jn our country is ever to grow up 
and come to form truly a profession, 
part of that process will be free- 
ing themselves from a kind of bond- 
age which is anything but gen- 
uinely professional. Too seldom 
have they stood firmly on their 
feet as individuals, and too often 
have they allowed themselves to be 
treated as a mere herd. They have 
submitted too readily to dictator- 
ships whose hollow claims to au- 
thority might not have stood up 
very long against active and confi- 
dent resistance. Because they have 
not had quite enough courage to 
speak out and talk back as boldly 
as they might, they have suffered a 
great deal of rather stupid tyranny 
from supposed leaders. Is it true, as 
some people seem to think, that 
weakness of the intellectual and 
moral spine is almost an occupa- 
tional disease among _ teachers? 
There is a temptation to believe it 
when one contemplates the kind 
of whimsical nonsense that they 
have allowed to be put on them, 
surely against their better judg- 
ment, by armchair philosophizers 
who apparently mistake themselves 
for oracles. 


It is discouraging to observe the 


tyranny that has been exercised 
over educational circles, sometimes 


for a long period, by a half-baked 


idea summarized in some catch 
phrase or silly metaphor. A beauti- 
ful example is the slogan, “the 
child-centered school.” Of course 
we understand that this phrase is 
connected with a reaction against 
the somewhat Procrustean methods 
of schools which did not give suf- 
ficient attention to all the needs of 
a growing child and did not under- 
stand well enough how things look 
from a child’s point of view. To a 
certain extent such a reaction was 
both inevitable and desirable. The 
trouble is, however, that the new 
movement lent itself readily to sen- 
timental exaggeration that could 
easily become absurd. A school that 
really is “child<entered” is as ridic- 
ulous, and may be as bad for the 
child, as a home that is “child-cen- 
tered.” Even very young children 
know that childhood is not an end 
in itself and they show constantly 
in their play that they are looking 
forward to the goal of being grown 
up. Unspoiled children who know 
what it is to live in the only truly 
natural society—that which includes 
people of all ages—recognize as a 
matter of course that they must 
grow gradually into the greater 
personal importance which will 
some day be theirs. 

In reality any such “new” move- 
ment or attitude as that represented 
by “the child-centered school” is 
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generally not so subversive as it 
may appear to be. Many teachers 
who learn to zalk in terms of the 
new slogans that are expected of 
them nevertheless keep on doing as 
their judgment tells them to do, 
much as they would have done any- 
how. It will be found on close ex- 
amination that some of the schools 
officially publicized as “Progres- 
sive” owe that reputation rather to 
what staff members say in meetings, 
or write for publication, than to 
what actually goes on day by day 
in the school. Yet all of this is subtly 
pernicious. It is part of the tendency 
that is very widespread in our day— 
the use of terms that beg the ques- 
tion, the attempt to change things 
by giving them new and fancy 
names, and the mouthing of expres- 
sions that seem to mean more than 
they do. Just now, for example, we 
are hearing talk about a newer and 
more wonderful idea—that of the 
“community-centered” school. Here 
of course the metaphor goes out of 
focus; the community which in- 
cludes the school can hardly be the 
“center” of it. Naturally there is 
something good in the idea, as in 
the case of any such shibboleth. 
That is what gives power to catch- 
words and makes them dangerous. 

Now, if we must have a slogan to 
describe a school situation as it 
should logically be, why not hon- 
estly acept a phrase which better 
describes the reality? There will be 
nothing exciting about it because 
it simply states what everybody really 
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knew all the time. Let us frankly 
admit the legitimacy of “the seach. 
er-centered school.” On whom, if 
not on the teacher, are the eyes of 
all the pupils most often fixed? 
Who is really making the decisions, 
guiding the activities, furnishing 
the essential stimulus, “running the 
show?” Even in_ those schools 
which make the most of “democ. 
racy in the classroom” the teacher 
is necessarily conducting the per- 
formance, however adroitly his con. 
trol may be glossed over or con 
cealed by specious forms of out 
ward appearance. It is patent that 
the very real success achieved by 
outstanding “Progressive” or “ex 
perimental” schools is mainly due 
(aside from careful selection of pu- 
pils and the advantages of special 
equipment) to the personality ‘of 
the teachers who really brought 
about what was accomplished. 
We know that mere chronolog- 
ical age is not a reliable indication 
of maturity, and that some individ 
uals may begin to display grown 





up qualities much earlier than oth 
ers. In general, however, it is per 
fectly clear that childhood and 
youth are not the time to be called 
on for “judgments.” Attempts a 
critical judgment by children art 
bound to be superficial, crude, and 
unjust, in the very nature of things; 
to have such attempts taken too sefi- 
ously may foster a spirit of cock 
sureness which is inimical to any 
true learning; or else the seeming 


judgment is simply planted ready 
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made by someone whose opinion is 
being echoed. Childhood is a time 
of absorption, of taking in un- 
critically the nourishment that 
ces from without. As teachers 
and parents we are responsible for 
seeing to it that the mental food is 
of proper quality and quantity, and 
that it is supplied in a healthy en- 
vironment where it can be tran- 
quilly digested and assimilated. 
There need be no question of dis- 
cipline for discipline’s sake. The 
great amount of loose talk about 
“democracy in the classroom” has 
confused many people’s thinking 
about educational procedure. Of 
course it is not only a bad way of 
teaching but bad human behavior 
from any point of view for a teacher 
to enforce discipline or learning by 
the mere authority of his personal 
will. That method is both ineffec- 
tive and unnecessary. The real au- 
thority is in the requirements 
which are in the very nature of 
what has to be learned, and the 
teacher is there simply to point 
them out clearly as one who knows. 
“Democracy” does not mean 
letting people under your author- 
ity do what they please. On the 
contrary, it requires that everyone 
Eto whom authority has been dele- 
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gated should really it, 
without fear or favor, as no re- 
specter of persons. The very oppo- 
site of democracy is exhibited when 
authority is turned over to pupili 
who are manifestly unprepared to 
exercise it justly or intelligently. 

That “gap” between theory and 
practice will not be “bridged,” and 
may be widened and deepened, so 
long as irresponsible theorists are 
allowed to maintain the dominant 
positions of unassailable authority 
from which they can speak pontifi- 
cally as they have been wont to 
do. We have had far too much 
flimsy superstructure of sentimental 
dream pictures without a solid basis. 

Hard-working conscientious 
classroom teachers, who really un- 
derstood their task and knew what 
they had to do, have too often been 
intimidated, confused, and shaken 
in their convictions by the imposing 
but superficial verbiage of “leader- 
ship” which has kept itself com- 
fortably safe from contact with ac- 
tual fundamental facts. The escape 
from this incubus does not seem 
likely to come about through any 
kind of organization so much as 
through determined individual in- 
dependence that has the courage 
to shake it off. 


Louis Foley is a faculty member at Western 

Michigan College of Education. Reported 

from School and Society, LIX (January, 
22, 1944) 49-52. 
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AMERICA’S HONORARY DEGREES 





S. E. Eprer 


In the Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 


en honorary degree system is 
almost as old as higher education. 
The honorary Doctor of Sacred 
Theology degree which Harvard 
College conferred in 1692 on her 
president, Increase Mather, was 
prebably the first honorary degree 
ever awarded by a college in Colo- 
nial America. Harvard’s entire fac- 
ulty (there were only two) also re- 
ceived honorary Bachelor degrees at 
the same time. Yale’s first honorary 
doctorate was an honorary M. D. 
given in absentia to Daniel Turner, 
an Englishman, as a token of ap- 
preciation for a gift of books with 
an estimated value of 16 pounds. 
One wit of that day said M. D. 
stood for “Multum Donavit” (he 
gave much). George Washington re- 
ceived Harvard’s second LL.D. in 
1776, while her first LL.D. was 
granted in 1773 to John Winthrop, 
an astronomer and professor at Har- 
vard, During the Revolution, Har- 
vard honored such patriots as Gen- 
eral Gates and the boy General 
Lafayette. Baron Von Steuben is 
said to have warned his men that 
on approaching Cambridge they 
should ride through the town like 
the Devil because if they caught 
you they would make you a doctor. 

The Presidents have been popular 
as recipients of honorary degrees. 
The first 15 Presidents received a 
total of 36 honorary doctorates. 
However, Roosevelt’s total of over 
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30 and Hoover’s awards which ex. 
ceed 50 make the honorary degrees 
collected by their illustrious prede. 
cessors seem meager in comparison, 
Ex-President John Q. Adams, him. 
self a holder of an LL.D. from Har. 
vard, strenuously opposed a simila 
award to his rival, President Ap. 
drew Jackson. Invited to be present 
at the ceremonies, he refused, and 
made the following comment in his 
diary: “. . . . as myself an affec 
tionate child of our Alma Mater, | 
would not be present to witness her 
disgrace in conferring her highes 
literary honors upon a_ barbarian 
who could not write a sentence of 
grammar and could hardly spell his 
own name. . .” 

The kinds of honorary degree 
given have been changing continu 
ally. The D.D. and LL.D. hav 
been the most stable. Some, like 
the M.D. and the Ph.D., have bees 
honorary until the organized effort 
of those who have earned the degre 
in course forced a suspension. 

For 1930 the Office of Education 
reported a total of 1,347 honorary 
degrees conferred by American col 
leges. In response to the writer’ 
questionnaire, 266 institutions fr 
ported that they had conferred 
4,551 honorary degrees in the tet 
year period 1929-1938. By instite 
tion, this varied from none at @ 
for 67 schools to 151 degrees fo 
one university. The two most popt 
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lar types of honorary degrees in 
these 266 institutions were the 
LL.D. and the D.D. The Sc.D. was 
third and the Litt.D, fourth. Nearly 
50 types made up the remainder in- 
duding such titles as “Doctor of 
Education in Aeronautics” and 
“Master of Science in Military 
Science and Tactics.” 

The tendency to honor those close 
to the conferring institution is 
dear. One-third or more of those 
honored were alumni. About one 
in 20 went to a trustee. One college 
awarded 20 degrees in this period 
and all 20 went to its own trustees. 
The occupational distribution of re- 
cipients showed nearly one-third of 
the total were clergymen, Thirteen 
percent were teachers and profes- 
sors, 15 percent were educational ad- 
ministrators, 4 percent were M.D.’s, 
and another 4 percent were scien- 
tists. Business men and bankers took 
their usual 6 percent while holders 
of political office were awarded 8 
percent of the honorary degrees. 

What does the public think of 
honorary degrees? The writer, 
promising anonymity, sought can- 
did responses. College presidents 
are probably closer to this social 
phenomenon than any other group. 
In general, presidents were critical 
of honorary degrees but did not 
favor their elimination. Over nine- 
tenths stated they favored titles for 
honorary degrees which would 
clearly distinguish them from earned 
degrees. Over 100 farm, business, 
and labor leaders were asked to ex- 
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press their opinions. In general, 
farm leaders were neutral, business 
leaders favorable, and labor leaders 
opposed to honorary degrees. Jour- 
nalists generally have low regard for 
honorary degrees. Most of the news- 
paper comments are critical, humor- 
ous, or both. Two sentences from 
an editorial in a Maine newspaper 
are typical: “A little log-rolling and 
leg-pulling with a bit of cash per- 
haps now and then will bring one 
in for almost anyone,” and “Every 
college turns out a batch of them 
every commencement, making them 
almost as common as Kentucky 
colonels.” 

It would be difficult to prove that 
honorary degrees are vital to higher 
education. The University of Vir- 
ginia, Stanford, Cornell, and many 
institutions, large and small, give 
no honorary degrees. In fact, in any 
given year fewer than half of our 
colleges and universities make the 
awards. Some institutions have so 
abused the honorary degree privilege 
that a good case could be made for 
abandoning the practice entirely. 
Corrupt politicians in a position to 
aid umiversities, unscrupulous in- 
dustrialists with money for gifts, sec- 
ond-rate scholars with influential 
friends, mediocre college presidents 
with degree-trading powers, ambi- 
tious clergymen who desire to be 
called “Doctor,” staid trustees with- 
out intellectual achievements, and 
many other unworthies have too 
often been the recipients of honor- 
ary degrees. These undeserving re- 
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cipients are in a minority, yet such 
unusual awards as the honorary 
Ph.D. to Bing Crosby, the “Doctor 
of Physical Education” to Cornelius 
McGillicuddy (Connie Mack), or 
the giving of an honorary “Bache- 
lor of Faithfulness” to the dog of a 
blind student receive more notice in 
the press than awards to deserving 
scholars. 

By eliminating the few awards 
which make the headlines and lower 
the prestige of the others, honorary 
degrees might be brought up to a 
level of respect which honorifics of 
higher learning should command. 
My study of honorary degrees con- 
vinces me that the system could be 
greatly improved if: 

1. Honorary degrees were segre- 
gated from in-course degrees. Al- 
most every in-course degree has been 
or stjll is given as an honorary de- 
gree. Probably the best way to end 
the confusion would be for a com- 
mittee of college presidents to de- 
vise new titles for honorary degrees 
which would not use the words 
“Doctor,” “Master,” or “Bachelor.” 
If this is too drastic for the com- 
mittee it might make the “Honorary 
Doctor” (D.Hon.), now in use in 
some Latin-American countries, the 
only honorary degree. An improve- 
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- S. E. Epler is Dean of Men at the Southern ™ 
Oregon College of Education. He now is 
on leave and holds a commission in the 
armed forces. Reported from the Journal of 


the Association of Collegiate Registrars, X/X 
(January, 1944), 181-90. 


ment over present practices would 
be to make the LL.D. the one and 
only honorary degree—a practice at 
the University of California and a 
number of other institutions. 

2. National or regional accredit. 
ing organizations should formulate 
and enforce regulations for granting 
honorary degrees and pass on all 
recipients. Accrediting agencies have 
done much to improve the standards 
in higher education. Their power 
of taking away the accreditation of 
an institution makes their rules 
respected. Through their accredit 
ing agencies, the institutions of 
higher learning that are not abusing 
the honorary degree privilege could 
easily bring into line the few that 
do. Lists of candidates would k 
submitted well in advance of com- 
mencement. Few refusals would «- 
cur because institutions would elim. 
inate the dubious cases beforehand. 
A college would hesitate to submit 
the name of its own trustee who 
had no other qualification, or it 
own faculty member who wanted a1 
honorary degree to compensate for 
the lack of an in-course one, or Mr. 
Moneybags who had made a large 
gift to the college, or the school st 
perintendent who directed his gra¢ 
uates to the college. 
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HELPING CHILDREN GROW IN ECONOMIC COMPETENCE 


RutH Woop GaviANn 


In Childhood Education 


Most of the energies of civi- 
lized men and women are devoted 
to economic activities—to earning 
and spending an income and to 
maintaining a home. Children ob- 
serve these activities and share in 
most of them, either directly or vi- 
cariously. The life-centered curric- 
ulum necessarily includes economic 
activities and thereby may help 
children to gain competence in a 
large and important area of human 
experience. The modern elemen- 
tary school helps the child to grow 
in economic competence by recog- 
nizing him as a person who has 
money of his own which he can 
spend, save, or give away; who 
does a considerable amount of 
shopping for himself and perhaps 
for his parents; who has personal 
possessions which he needs to con- 
serve; and who often assists in 
keeping house and preparing meals 
for his family. He is a person with 
economic responsibilities in the dis- 
charge of which the school, in co- 
operation with his parents, can help 
him find increasing interest and 
satisfaction. Comment on some 
economic activities of the modern 
elementary school and how they 
may contribute to the development 
of economic competence follows. 
Planning How to Use a Club, 
Class, or School Fund.—One of the 


most educative experiences for a 


group of pupils is deciding how to 
use a sum of money which belongs 
to the group. The children learn 
that such money may properly be 
used only in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority expressed af- 
ter adequate consideration of alter- 
nate proposals. The teacher may 
help the children to take account 
of the factors which should be con- 
sidered in reaching a decision, but 
the decision should be theirs. Shall 
the dues paid to a club, however 
small, be spent for refreshments, for 
supplies, for a party, for gifts, or be 
left to accumulate in the treasury 
until a certain sum is reached? 
When a lunch project is conducted 
by a teacher and her pupils what 
foods shall be served from the 
money collected? In answering this 
question the children may be 
guided to consider their own food 
needs, food values, the principles 
of meal planning, the availability 
and cost of foods at different sea- 
sons, and the equipment and labor 
required. 

It is to be hoped that schools will 
increasingly find ways for pupils to 
share in decisions concerning the 
expenditure of money. When books 
and equipment are to be bought, 
may not the children share in the 
decisions, and even in the buying? 
When a schoolroom is to be redec- 
orated why should not the children 
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who will use the room be asked to 
work out the color scheme in con- 
sultation with their teacher, the art 
supervisor, and the custodian of 
the building? It is through experi- 
ence of this sort that boys and girls 
can learn to use money, perhaps 
the most important tool in modern 
society. 

Earning Money for the Group.— 
From time to time in many elemen- 
tary schools the children’s aid is 
sought in raising money for some 
school purpose. Frequently, the chil- 
dren have no part in formulating 
the purpose, in deciding to help in 
raising the money, or in selecting a 
method for raising it. When this 
is true the activity can have little 
if any educational significance. 
Yet it is astonishing that these fac- 
tors are often disregarded by per- 
sons responsible for sending elemen- 
tary pupils forth as canvassers—a 
questionable practice in any case. 

Participation in a money-raising 
activity may result in worthwhile 
learning, as in the case of a group 
of fifth and sixth graders who 
wanted equipment for the school 
playfield. Mail order catalogs were 
brought in and the pupils studied 
the equipment and its cost. They 
considered the needs of the whole 
group. They found ways to use 
what was already available. It was 
decided to hold regular candy sales 
throughout the year. Before the end 
of the year they had the great satis- 
faction of having accomplished 
their purpose. 
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Money-raising activities can be 
educational if they involve a large 
amount of teacher-pupil planning 
directed toward achieving the pur. 
pose of the pupils and if they afford 
opportunities for real learnings. 
One of the most important les 
sons is the realization that money 
can be earned by creating value— 
an article or service for which peo 
ple are willing to pay. In order to 
create a value it is necessary for the 
pupils to think of something they 
could make or do that they or 
other people would want. Then 
the article or service must be well 
executed by using thought, skill, 
and imagination. 

Buying One’s Lunch and School 
Supplies—One sign of economic 
competence is the habit of choosing 
carefully the things one buys. The 
school has a fine opportunity to 
help children develop this habit in 
connection with their purchases of 
foods for lunch and of supplies for 
school use. Using actual foods, chil- 
dren may assemble a typical break- 
fast, lunch, and supper which to 
gether provide the protective foods 
needed daily by a child. They may 
consider what to bring in a packed 
lunch and what to buy to supple 
ment a packed lunch as well as 
what to buy if a complete meal is 
to be obtained in the school lunch- 
room. In schools where children 
must provide their own paper, pén- 
cils, and other supplies, the right 
kind of guidance may produce an 
interest in intelligent shopping. 
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The children may learn to consider 
both quality and price, to buy by 
count or weight—in short to get 
their money’s worth. 

Giving to a Worthy Cause-——An 
attempt to contribute to a worthy 
cause often ends in failure. Two 
youngsters living in a prosperous 
New York State community came 
home with word that they had been 
asked to bring money for the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. The fourth grader 
said he was going to give a nickel 
since that sum would entitle him 
to a membership button. The first 
grader said, “My teacher wants me 
to bring a penny for the sick sol- 
diers and sailors.” Troubled, the 
mother explained the work of the 
Junior Red Cross and showed the 
children that if they really wanted 
to help a nickel and a penny would 
not go very far. Together they de- 
cided that each child should give 
one week’s allowance, twenty-five 
and ten cents respectively. Why 
should the teachers have hesitated 
to suggest that a worthy contribu- 
tion from any child would be his 
allowance or spending money for 
one week? To expect too little is to 
make the giving seem frivolous. 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, at 
the time of the annual community 
chest drive each grade learns some- 
thing about the work of one of the 
organizations supported by the 
chest. Elementary pupils visit one 
of the agencies serving children and 
find out all they can of its work. 
While there is no pressure to con- 
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tribute, the pupils are given an op- 
portunity to do so. Frequently they 
decide to make toys or other useful 
articles for the agency they have 
visited. This plan has much merit. 
Over a period of years the pupils 
become acquainted with the princi- 
pal social agencies serving their 
community, learn of the many 
services provided by them, and 
find that they depend on voluntary 
contributions. They learn something 
concerning modern social work 
planned to rehabilitate rather than 
merely to relieve misery. It is hoped 
that boys and girls who have had 
this training will grow up con- 
vinced that it is a privilege to help 
support the community chest. A de- 
sire to support worthy causes is an 
indication that one has attained 
economic competence. 

Saving One's Money.—It is gen- 
erally agreed that an economically 
competent person will save a por- 
tion of his income if this is possible. 
So long as the war lasts the only 
method of saving money likely to 
be promoted at school will be the 
purchase of war stamps and bonds. 
Boys and girls buy stamps to prove 
their loyalty to the nation and with- 
out thought of gain from the trans- 
action. It would be a pity, at least 
in the lower grades, to stress the 
gain to accrue to the individual. 
Yet children in the intermediate 
grades are capable of understand- 
ing that money saved by consumers 
now and spent after the war will 
help provide employment for re- 
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turning soldiers and for workers no 
longer needed in war industries. 

Taking Care of One’s Things — 
The habit of taking good care of 
one’s possessions is one of the signs 
of economic competence and should 
be developed in childhood. Because 
many children are not taught at 
home to care for their things, most 
elementary teachers have tried to 
teach something about the care of 
clothes, playthings, and books at 
school. In wartime this effort needs 
to be strengthened, not only be- 
cause these, and other items, are 
difficult to replace, but also be- 
cause the help that children may 
give in the home is increasingly 
needed. Simple repairs of many 
kinds may be undertaken. Boys as 
well as girls need to know how to 
care for their clothes, while girls 
should be as competent as boys in 
replacing the plug on an electric 
cord. 

Helping to Keep House. — For 
most individuals, economic compe- 
tence demands the ability to take 
care of one’s home and to get one’s 
own meals, at least in time of emer- 
gency. Every child should learn 
how to care for his room and how 
to perform other household tasks 
within his capacity. In many house- 
holds the child’s willing participa- 


tion in the work of the home would 
be a valuable contribution to the 
welfare of the family. In many 
cases it would amount to an addi- 
tion to the family income, enabling 
the members of the family to enjoy 
more comfort than they could oth- 
erwise afford. This should be made 
clear to the child and he should be 
helped to feel pride in assuming a 
share in maintaining the home. 
His labor may even assist the war 
effort by making it possible for his 
mother to do paid or volunteer 
work outside the home; this, too, he 
needs to understand. It is frequently 
difficult for parents to develop in 
their children a positive attitude 
toward household tasks; hence the 
elementary teacher ought to do all 
she can to help build such an atti- 
tude. Today some schools in de- 
fense areas, recognizing that many 
youngsters have to prepare their 
own lunches and the family sup 
pers because both parents are em- 
ployed, are giving systematic in- 
struction in planning and preparing 
meals, beginning in the third or 
fourth grade. It is to be hoped that 
this instruction is not regarded as 
an additional subject to be mastered 
but rather as an interesting activity 
to be integrated with other phases 
of the life-centered curriculum. 


Ruth Wood Gavian was formerly an econo- 
mist with the Educational Service Branch 
of the OPA, Washington. Reported from 
Childhood Education, XX (January, 1944), 


205-11. 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION AND THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


C. J. Ducasse 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


War the liberal arts, and in 


particular the humanities, after the 
war regain their former place in the 
college curriculum? With many 
other persons, I believe it to be of 
the highest importance for the fu- 
ture of this country that liberal 
education should not only persist, 
but should be made both more real 
and more truly liberal than hitherto. 
By more real, I mean that students 
should be required really to know 
the relatively few things which they 
are asked to learn and really to 
master the modest intellectual skills 
which they are supposed to acquire. 
But if postwar college education is 
to be adequate to the responsibili- 
ties which will rest on it, it must 
become more truly liberal, as well 
as more real. Any attempt, however, 
to make it so must be based on a 
more definite philosophy of liberal 
education than has commonly 
shaped such attempts. Only when we 
know clearly—and can explain to 
each entering student—what is this 
thing we aim at under the name of 
liberal education, can the curricu- 
lum we devise be truly functional 
instead of randomly experimental. 

A liberal education, in Dewey’s 
words, is an education which be- 
gets “hospitality of mind, generous 
imagination, trained capacity of 
discrimination, freedom from class, 


sectarian or partisan prejudice and 
passion, faith without fanaticism.” 
A liberal education is a liberating 
—a liberalizing education. A liberal 
education is one which endows the 
mind with perspective and habitu- 
ates the man to judge and feel and 
act in the light of it. 

What is this thing I have called 
perspective, which it is the essential 
business of a liberal curriculum to 
furnish? Perspective, in the sense 
relevant here, is something which 
has not only degrees but, like space, 
several directions or dimensions. 
One of these dimensions of perspec- 
tive is what may be called the 
disciplinal dimension, To give dis- 
ciplinal perspective to a student 
means to give him some personal 
experience of, if possible, each of 
the disciplines other than the one 
he principally gets automatically 
through his work in his major sub- 
ject. What, then, are the main dis- 
ciplines—the typical kinds of mental 
skill? 

From the standpoint of college 
studies, the disciplines may, I be- 
lieve, be reckoned in the main as 
four, which I shall label the disci- 
plines of formal thinking, of em- 
pirical investigation, of hypothesis, 
and of appreciation. 

The discipline of formal think- 
ing is the one typically provided 
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by mathematics and pure logic, It 
might be urged that the mind may 
be trained to think logically other- 
wise than by studying logic or math- 
ematics, that in some branches of 
economics, for example, or indeed 
almost any other science, rigorously 
logical thinking is often called for. 
But although this is true, the fact 
remains that the experience of think- 
ing logically about even highly ab- 
stract aspects of a specific subject 
matter is an inherently different 
experience from that of thinking 
logically in complete abstraction 
from any subject matter, that is, 
purely in arbitrary symbols, as one 
is made to do in mathematics and 
symbolic logic. It is this which most 
clearly exhibits mathematics and 
logic as essentially a reasoning ma- 
chine, whose essential function in 
use is to extract with remorseless 
rigor the hidden implications of the 
premises which are fed into it, irre- 
spective of whether these premises 
be true, false, or even absurd. No 
other sort of experience so effec- 
tively cultivates the capacity to con- 
sider an argument purely on its 
merits, independently of such opin- 
ion or bias or wishes as one may 
happen to have concerning the mat- 
ter at issue. 

The second basic discipline is that 
of empirical investigation. It is pro- 
vided by the laboratory part—not 
the theoretical part—of the labora- 
tory sciences. It results from the 
grasp of the principles and from 
experience with the techniques of 
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measurement, formulation, samp- 
ling, experimentation, generaliza- 
tion, and verification. What one es- 
sentially learns through experience 
with these processes is how to ques. 
tion nature herself directly, and how 
to get from her, by means of ob- 
servations and manipulations, an- 
swers whose probability and ap- 
proximateness are quantitatively 
specifiable and capable of inde- 
pendent verification. 

The third discipline is that of hy- 
pothesis, or more specifically, of 
opinion. A hypothesis is an idea 
which attempts to respect the facts 
one knows, but which tentatively 
reaches beyond those facts. In 
science, the function of a hypothesis 
is to suggest experiments or inves- 
tigations which will either refute or 
confirm the hypothesis, thus replac- 
ing hypothesis by knowledge. In 
everyday life, however, we use hy- 
potheses as bases for the practical 
decisions which we make on the 
numerous occasions where we do 
not have and cannot get the facts 
which would definitely dictate one 
course of action rather than an- 
other, but where we _ nevertheless 
must act or be ready to act. The 
hypothesis we accept has the status 
of a belief. A hypothesis, insofar 
as it has this status and therefore 
serves to direct practical action 
rather than research, is called an 
opinion. 

When we fail to realize that our 
opinions are thus only hypotheses 
yet unproved, we are likely to be 
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intolerant of the divergent opinions, 
the similarly untested beliefs of 
other men. But the discipline of 
opinion demands development of a 
lively awareness that although each 
of us has to act much of the time 
on the basis of the opinions he has, 
nevertheless opinions are one thing 
and knowledge is another; that 
opinions opposed to our own may 
happen to be true; that where opin- 
ions are concerned, openminded- 
ness is in order; and that in any 
event we are likely to gain light 
from a candid examination of opin- 
ions divergent from our own. 

This discipline may best be ob- 
tained in the study of such subjects 
as political and economic theory, 
sociology, religion, or philosophy, 
where the hypotheses concern mat- 
ters tied up more closely than in 
the natural sciences with our emo- 
tions, prejudices, tastes, or private 
interests. It is just where such mat- 
ters are concerned that openmind- 
edness is most difficult and possible 
only with discipline. The natural ef- 
fect of these studies is to provide 
it—to develop the habit of exam- 
ining and discussing emotionally 
charged hypotheses with the impar- 
tiality and objectivity which are 
easy and usual in the case of the 
cool hypotheses of natural sciences. 

The fourth discipline is that of 
appreciation. It is called for by the 
fact that man is not only a thinking, 
knowledge-seeking being, and a do- 
ing, practical being, but also a be- 
ing of emotions, moods, sentiments, 
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sensations, But just as to profit from 
treatises man has to learn to read 
them, so daes he have to develop 
the capacity for aesthetic contem- 
plation of works of art—the capacity 
to throw himself open to the recep- 
tion of the feelings, sensations, and 
emotional experiences which were 
embodied by the artist consciously 
in his works, or by nature uncon- 
sciously in her works. This is ob- 
viously something quite different 
from the acquisition of scholarly 
information concerning the history 
or the technique of the arts. 

There are, of course, other dis- 
ciplines besides the four just de- 
scribed. For example, there is what 
might be called the political disci- 
pline—the development of skill in 
the art of getting along with people, 
or enlisting their cooperation and of 
lending them one’s own. This sort 
of discipline, however, is obtainable 
in college through participation in 
extracurricular activities rather 
than from any studies. The four 
which have been mentioned seem to 
me the principal ones entering in- 
to the disciplinal perspective the 
curriculum should provide. 


As already stated, disciplinal per- 
spective is not the only sort of per- 
spective possible or needed. There 
are also the several sorts of perspec- 
tive provided on a given subject by 
the main types of information pos- 
sible about that subject. This would 
mean chiefly historical perspective, 
contextual perspective, and _philo- 
sophical perspective, and in many 
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cases also, what may be called ap- 
plicational perspective. 

To have historical perspective on 
a given subject is, of course, to 
know the history of that subject. 
For example, to have historical per- 
spective on physics is to know the 
history of physics, or better, of 
science. To have historical perspec- 
tive on contemporary literature is 
to know the history of literature. 
The study of the earth has a his- 
tory, namely, the history of geology. 
Mathematical entities, on the other 
hand, which do not exist in time, 
have no history; square roots, loga- 
rithms, triangles do not have a 
youth, a maturity, and an old age. 
But the study of them does have a 
history, namely, the history of 
mathematics. 

Let us turn to what I have ven- 
tured to call contextual perspective. 
To have contextual perspective on a 
given subject is to know something 
of the subjects materially contiguous 
to it—contiguous, that is, in the 
sense that no sharp line can be 
drawn between it and them at cer- 
tain points. In this sense astronomy, 
for instance is contiguous with phys- 
ics, physics with chemistry, chemis- 
try with biology, the history of the 
English literature with the history 
of philosophy and of course with 
the social, economic, and political 
history of England. Similarly, eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociol- 
ogy are among themselves mutually 
contiguous. 


The nature of philosophical per- 
20 
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spective cannot adequately be de. 
scribed with such brevity, for the 
nature of philosophy itself is not 
commonly well understood. An ex- 
ample may serve to clarify it, Per. 
spective of this kind on, let us say, 
any science—and by implication, on 
any decision affecting science — 
would result from inquiry into the 
functions, the values, the methods, 
and the norms of scientific activity 
as compared with those of such 
other typical human activities as 
the artistic, the religious, the philo- 
sophical, the sportive, the practical 
activities; and from inquiry as to 
how scientific knowledge differs 
from common knowledge, how it is 
related to opinion, to truth, to prob 
ability, to theory, to inference, to 
observation, and to experiment. 
Without the perspective furnished 
by knowledge of the variety, the na- 
ture, the order, and the interconnec- 
tions of the values at stake in a de. 
cision, it is only by chance that the 
decision can be a wise one. 
Applicational perspective is that 
perspective which may be obtained 
on any subject susceptible of it 
when one learns something of the 
practical applications of a knowledge 
of that subject. Some knowledge of 
medicine, for example, would pro 
vide perspective of this kind on bi- 
ology or chemistry. Again it would 
be provided on botany or chemistry 
by learning something of the mat 
ner in which these sciences are ap 
plied to solve agricultural problems. 
Applicational perspective on the hv- 
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manistic subjects is perhaps today 
the most greatly needed. Men com- 
monly labor under the illusion that 
if only they had power they would 
know well enough what to do with 
it. Therefore the knowledge they 
mostly seek is knowledge of means. 
When they have won power and 
have found to their cost that they 
have misused it, they realize their 
need of other sorts of knowledge, 
such as philosophy seeks, which 
concerns not means but ends. They 
realize their need of the lessons 
history might have taught them, 
also their need of the sensitivity 
and catholicity of appreciation 
which literature and the arts de- 
velop. Only then do men discern 
that the practical utility of the hu- 
manistic subjects lies in their po- 
tential capacity to guard human 
beings from selfstultifying, or tem- 
porally provincial, or callously un- 
discerning use of the powers they 
happen to have. 

There is also another dimension 
of perspective that is connected with 
the field of study which a student 
has chosen as his intellectual home. 
The fact that his major effort is 
given to the study in some detail of 
the subject which he has chosen as 
his central one, and to the acquisi- 
tion of a degree of mastery of it, 
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should furnish him with a sort of 
perspective which he does not get 
outside that subject, namely, the 
perspective of thoroughness. The ex- 
perience at first hand of what it 
means to know something thor- 
oughly instead of only sketchily or 
superficially is what gives the edu- 
cated man the perspective on the 
abysmal degree of his own informed 
ignorance, which the uneducated 
man lacks. 

If perspective, as I have con- 
tended, is the essence of liberality 
of outlook, then the curriculum of a 
college aiming to aid its students to 
gain such an outlook should be so 
constructed as to give them per- 
spective of each of the kinds de- 
scribed. That a student’s program 
should include both concentration of 
a part of his effort in one field and 
the distribution of the remainder of 
it over a variety of other subjects 
is commonly accepted. These other 
subjects, however, are too often se- 
lected or prescribed, if not at hap- 
hazard, at least with none too clear 
a realization of the principle which 
should determine the diversification 
if it is to contribute most to the at- 
tainment of a truly liberal outlook. 
To indicate what seems to me the 
nature of that principle has been 
my chief aim here, 


C. ]. Ducasse is Professor of Philosophy at 
Brown University. Reported from the Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, XV (January, 


1944), 1-10. 





ACADEMIC SENIORS PREPARE FOR HOMEMAKING 





Otive Ety Harr 


In Practical Home Economics 


7 was some reluctance on 
the part of board members and fac- 
ulty to dilute our classical program 
with sewing and cooking and “such 
things.” Enrolment at the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls is made 
up of 1600 girls selected from ele- 
mentary and junior high schools in 
all sections of Philadelphia. Eighty- 
five per cent of our girls go to col- 
lege. 

For ten years I had urged annual- 
ly, and often semi-annually, that 
our academic curriculum offer a 
course in home life and child care. 
Originally I had dreamed only of 
an elective, which usually means 
that a few girls receive what all 
need. As years went on, however, 
and my belief in the imperative 
necessity of the course deepened, I 
began to realize that it must be re- 
quired for all. I think I finally suc- 
ceeded because in 1939-40 I wrote 
in my usual request that I believed 
we should undoubtedly get into the 
war, and that a school like ours 
should recognize in time the need of 
war training for academically pre- 
pared girls. In other words, our new 
required minor for seniors was our 
first curricular adjustment to the 
“School at War” program. 

The new course was opened to 
seniors because a more adult under- 
standing of human relations and 
problems at that stage makes it pos- 
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sible to give a richer, fuller course 
in homemaking. We believe that a 
course like ours is essentially for 
academic girls. Home life, child 
care, and the problems of homemak- 
ing must always be the chief con- 
cern of a woman, especially a woman 
to whom the windows of the world 
have been opened by a program 
rich in classical culture. These are 
the girls who should understand 
the riddle of the universe and see 
that in the home are centered those 
elements which make life meaning- 
ful and free. 

Obviously the right teacher had 
to be found for the course. We 
were fortunate in finding one of just 
the quality needed to make a bril- 
liant success of the venture. She won 
the respect of every academic faculty 
member, the loyal support of the 
girls, and the hearty approval of the 
parents. As the course progressed, 
graduates began to come back to re- 
proach us for not having given 
them “something like this.” 

The set-up of the room was dic- 
tated by necessity. There had to be 
compressed into a space the size of 
two ordinary classrooms, a kitchen, 
a bed room, a living room, and 4 
classroom. At one end was placed 
an adequate sink, a_ refrigerator, 
pantries, cupboards, and tables. A 
little beyond the kitchen set-up is 
a Murphy bed. At the extreme end 
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is a charming living room. Be- 
tween is a space in which 40 ma- 
hogany Windsor chairs are used 
for class discussions. These chairs 
are attractive enough not to mar 
the general effect of the living 
room. 

The course is planned to give sen- 
iors adequate instruction, with 
demonstration and practice, in cook- 
ing according to modern methods; 
in planning clothes and accessories, 
including “make-up”; in furnish- 
ing a house; in caring for an in- 
fant; in taking care of the sick; in 
budgeting and buying food; in delv- 
ing into the human relations of a 
family — father, mother, husband, 
wife, children, relatives. Girls who 
take additional time after school 
achieve Red Cross certificates in 
first aid and in home nursing. This 
experience has stimulated interest 
in nursing as a vocation. Many 
girls are entering training; others 
are doing volunteer work in our 
hospitals under the auspices of the 
Victory Corps. 

The girls have been enthusiastic 
from the beginning. There has been 
no tendency to relegate this course 
into the limbo of unimportant mi- 
nors. The girls seem to have grasped 
the dignity and essential impor- 
tance of the material of instruction. I 
think they have sensed through 
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their work in this course the rich, 
human quality of true culture. 
Many of them have undoubtedly 
caught the fundamental idea that 
the classics, literature, science, social 
studies, music, art, handcraft, and 
homemaking are of equal impor- 
tance in the education of a woman 
or man. The deeper meaning of 
home life is stressed so that its spir- 
itual significance and force in the 
life of a nation is glimpsed by these 
fine young girls. 

The room itself has brought new 
elements of beauty and comfort to 
the school. Faculty meetings, at 
which we always serve tea, take on 
suitable informality in this charm- 
ing setting; groups of teachers from 
outside clamor to hold meetings in 
the homemaking room; associate 
superintendents ask to open cam- 
paigns of special importance or dif- 
ficulty there. “The room helps so 
much,” they say. 

It would have been sad, indeed, 
if we had continued to graduate 
girls of high intellectual caliber and 
superior academic preparation—but 
without a knowledge of those things 
which will forever make up the 
equipment of the truly “virtuous” 
woman. The salt must not lose its 
savour in this America of ours—nei- 
ther now nor in the great future 
ahead of us. 


Olive Ely Hart is Principal of the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. Reported from 
Practical Home Economics, XXII (January, 


1944), 12-13, 32. 





POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL PLANT POLICIES 





In Education for Victory 


signs point toward exten- 
sive federal, state, and local pub- 
lic works immediately following the 
war. Regardless of what govern- 
mental unit provides the funds, it 
seems reasonable to expect that 
priority will be given to projects for 
which sites have been secured and 
for which drawings and _specifica- 
tions are ready. It is essential there- 
fore that educational administrators 
immediately make their studies of 
need and prepare their drawings for 
postwar projects. 

Responsibility for Planning Facil- 
ities. —In planning postwar edu- 
cational plant facilities it is impor- 
tant to observe and respect the dif- 
ferent levels of responsibility. The 
United States Office of Education 
disseminates information and pro- 
vides consultive services to states, 
and through state educational 
agencies to local school administra- 
tive units. States may delegate cer- 
tain educational responsibilities to 
local governmental units, but fun- 
damentally public education in 
America is a state function. All fed- 
eral activities in connection with 
public education should, therefore, 
be channeled through the estab- 
lished educational agencies of state 
governments. 

The first step in postwar educa- 
tional plant planning is the deter- 
mination of need for, and size and 
location of, plant facilities to be 
erected in the postwar public-works 
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program. The intelligent approach 
to this first step is through state- 
wide comprehensive surveys under 
the direction of the duly constituted 
state and/or local educational au- 
thorities in terms of satisfactory ad- 
ministrative units and existing facili- 
ties. In many cases this will involve 
district reorganization. The first 
step in planning should culminate 
in specific determination of type and 
capacity and acquisition of the site 
for each individual project. 

The second step in planning is 
the preparation of floor plan sketches 
of individual projects in terms of 
the educational services to be pro 
vided. This is the function of local 
educators, local and state school- 
plant specialists, and invited con- 
sultants under the direction of the 
regularly constituted educational av- 
thorities. 

The third step in planning is 
the preparation of working draw- 
ings and specifications for individ 
ual projects. This is the function of 
school-plant specialists, architects, 
and engineers under the direction 
of the duly constituted educational 
authorities, subject only to local and 
state codes and regulations and, 
where federal construction funds art 
involved, to federal construction 
standards and labor policies which 
will not affect the educational util 
ity of the plant. 

These three steps in planning 
should be taken in sequence and 3 
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soon as possible while there is 
time to give adequate and intelli- 
gent consideration to the many prob- 
lems involved. Careful planning 
now will avoid most of the errors 
usually connected with emergency 
programs of construction. It is pos- 
sible that the Congress will make 
federal funds available to assist in 
the planning of postwar public 
works. States, however, should not 
wait for federal assistance, but in- 
itiate their own postwar planning 
programs immediately, Since local 
communities eventually will be 
most affected, they should not wait 
for federal and state assistance, but 
initiate their own county or city 
planning programs which later may 
be incorporated into over-all state 
plans. Some local school administra- 
tive units have already made com- 
prehensive school-plant surveys and 
are preparing working drawings for 
postwar construction. 

Responsibility for Constructing 
and Equipping Facilities —The sepa- 
rate fiscal units should assume the 
responsibility for initiating and 
legally administering the construc- 
tion of educational facilities within 
their respective units. In all cases 
the state and local educational 
agencies should have authority and 
responsibility for seeing that the 
construction progresses in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications. 
Where federal contributions are re- 
ceived for construction costs, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the 
federal government will audit the 
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accounts to assure that federal funds 
are used according to the act pro- 
viding such funds. If the act speci- 
fies labor policies, it may also be 
expected that the federal govern- 
ment will supervise such policies. 

If federal and/or state funds are 
made available for the purchase of 
equipment, it naturally follows that 
federal and/or state agencies will 
have some jurisdiction over the gross 
or relative amount used for this 
purpose and the general nature of 
items to be included. The actual 
selection of equipment, however, 
must be left to local educational au- 
thorities if educational plants are 
to be equipped in keeping with the 
educational services to be provided. 
Equipment should be purchased by 
educational agencies under direct 
contracts with manufacturers or 
distributors and not included in the 
general construction contract. 

It is too early to predict the fed- 
eral policy in regard to financing 
postwar public works, but it seems 
safe to assume that employment will 
be one of the primary considera- 
tions. The mobility of labor has 
been demonstrated by the rapid in- 
flux of workers to war areas. It 
seems reasonable to expect that un- 
employed labor will go to the jobs 
regardless of location. If federal aid 
for postwar public works is distribu- 
ted according to the need for facili- 
ties, it will relieve unemployment 
and at the same time tend to re- 
distribute the surplus populations 
from congested areas. 
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There are three basic methods of 
distributing funds: matching, per 
capita, and equalization. Consider- 
ing the difficulty of administering a 
federal program on the equalization 
basis and the inequalities which re- 
sult from matching, a good com- 
promise favored rather widely is 
distribution of federal aid to states 
for postwar public works on the 
basis of population. If federal funds 
are made available for postwar pub- 
lic works, specific amounts should 
be allotted for school-plant facilities, 
and apportioned to states on the 
basis of population. It should not be 
necessary for each local community 
to file its application with a federal 
agency. It would be simpler and 
more equitable for the appropriate 
state educational agencies to collect, 
review, and approve applications, 
and charge the project allotments 
against the federal allotments avail- 
able to the states. Such a plan 
would also facilitate state participa- 
tion in the financing of postwar 
public-works construction. 

If an immediate and extensive 
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postwar program of public works 
is laynched with federal assistance, 
it seems certain that “priorities” will 
extend into the postwar period, If 
federal funds should be made avail- 
able directly to local units for indi- 
vidual projects without earmarking 
by states or by functional types of 
projects, it would be necessary for 
some federal agency to pass on the 
relative need for and justification of 
individual project applications. De- 
termination for educational facilities 
should be made by the federal gov- 
ernment’s educational agency, the 
U. S. Office of Education, on data 
and recommendations submitted by 
or through the duly constituted state 
educational agencies. It would be 
more satisfactory and equitable to 
allocate federal funds both by states 
and by functional types of projects. 
Under such a plan a duly consti- 
tuted state educational agency in 
each state should be responsible for 
determining relative urgency of 
need and assigning priorities for 
educational construction projects 
within the state. 


Reported from Education for Victory, II, 
(January 20, 1944), 9-10, 14. 
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Cciietumiais attainment among males 20 to 44 years 
old in the United States in 1940 ranged from a median of 
10.9 years (almost three years of high school) for those 20 
to 24 years old, to a median of 8.6 years (the equivalent of 


more than eight years of grade school) for those 40 to 44. 
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THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 





DonaLtp DuSHANE 


In Progressive Education 


HE war-induced shortage of 
teachers in the schools of the United 
States first became noticeable in 
1940. In normal years, about 50,000 
teachers withdrew from the profes- 
sion annually and these vacancies 
were filled by graduates of teacher- 
training institutions. Last year 130,- 
000 teachers withdrew, while the 
number of graduates from teacher- 
training institutions was reduced to 
less than 25,000. This left approxi- 
mately 60,000 additional vacancies 
for which there was no supply of 
prepared teachers. To meet this 
shortage, 37,000 emergency certifi- 
cates were issued to applicants who 
did not meet the required stand- 
ards, and approximately 25,000 
schoolrooms were closed, or 25,000 
teaching positions were discontin- 
ued. Approximately 10,000,000 chil- 
dren were in overcrowded class- 
rooms where there was inevitably 
a considerable neglect of the guid- 
ance and training needed by them. 

Here is just one case history from 
a town in Tennessee: “We do have 
a teacher shortage but, what is even 
more important, our old teachers 
who have remained are discouraged. 
I heard one say the other day, ‘I 
wonder if I am a fool to stay in the 
profession.’ That seems to be the at- 
titude of many of them. This means 
that we are starting a new year with 
a very low morale among our teach- 


ers. That hurts and is hard to over- 
come. . . . Miss has been 
teaching here for 17 years but left 
this fall to teach at a government 
project school for $2100 a year. The 
most she ever received here was 
$945 a year... . We have many 
boys receiving two and three times 
as much as their teachers of last 
year and the year before.” 

The three most important causes 
of teacher shortage are the low sal- 
ary scale of teachers, the adverse 
conditions under which many teach- 
ers have been forced to practice their 
profession, and the alarming de- 
crease in attendance at _teacher- 
training institutions. 

It might well be expected—in 
view of the prevailing requirements 
that teachers be graduates of teach- 
ers colleges and that they be licensed 
and trained in the subjects taught 
—that their average salary would 
be between $2500 and $3000 a year. 
Actually, the average salary paid 
teachers in 1941 was $1500 per 
year, and 40 teachers out of every 
100—or almost 400,000 American 
teachers—were being paid less than 
$1200 per year. Over 70,000 were 
paid less than $600 per year. Since 
the beginning of the war, teachers 
have made every effort to secure 
salary increases, but may teachers 
have received no increase at all, and 
the average increase has been only 
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in the neighborhood of 8 percent. 

Over one-half of the teachers in 
the United States are without ten- 
ure and may be discharged without 
cause at the end of any school year, 
or at the will of the employing of- 
ficials. Such teachers are subject to 
many administrative and commu- 
nity restrictions and repressions, and 
in many cases are not free to teach 
the truth as they see it. Many teach- 
ers are not allowed to exercise their 
full rights of citizenship and suffer 
from many unreasonable and unjust 
restrictions in their private lives. 

Total enrolment in teachers col- 
leges was 134,000 in the fall of 
1941. This was reduced to 104,000 
in 1942 and at the present time is 
estimated to be 74,000—a decrease 
of nearly 50 percent in two years. 
As most teacher-training courses 
are four years in length, it may be 
easily seen that the shortage of new 
and adequately trained teachers will 
continue fez 2 number of years after 
the war. 

If teaching were of ordinary so- 
cial importance, the difficulties and 
tribulations caused by teacher short- 
ages might be classed as one of the 
inevitable results of war which 
would be corrected in the postwar 
period. It might well be argued that 
the schools should take their diff- 
culties in stride along with other 
elements of American life. It hap- 
pens, however, that in a democracy 
such as ours education is of the ut- 
most importance from the stand- 
point of public welfare and public 
28 
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interest. A breakdown of education 
would be a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude. After the war we will be 
faced with social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems more important 
and more difficult than we have en- 
countered in the past, The answers 
to these problems will very largely 
be given by the youth of our coun- 
try. The 30,000,000 young people 
in our schools will have consider- 
able part in these postwar decisions, 
so it is of national importance that 
their education be continued on the 
highest possible level. 

The consequences of teacher 
shortage are so serious and s0 
threatening to our national welfare 
that a remedy should be sought not 
only by teachers but by public spir- 
ited citizens in general. Undoubt- 
edly, the most effective remedy 
available is an increase in teacher 
salaries. At present our public-school 
teachers are paid largely from local 
and state funds derived from vari- 
ous forms of taxation. In normal 
times it might be possible so to 
present the cause of education to the 
public that in a majority of the 
states taxes could be sufficiently in- 
creased to provide adequate salaries 
for teachers. 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that from one-third to one-half of 
the states do not have sufficient re- 
sources fully to provide the type of 
education needed by the masses of 
our people. Owing to the war con- 
ditions, few if any of our states are 
able to provide sufficient increases 
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in their school incomes to maintain 
or improve their present educational 
standards. Federal expenditures in 
excess of $100,000,000 per year and 
the immense increase in federal 
taxes have made it practically im- 
possible to secure from state and 
local taxpayers any imcrease in 
school expenditures. The only ade- 
quate and available source of addi- 
tional school financial support is 
the federal government itself. Fed- 
eral aid, which was extended to the 
public schools as early as 1802, must 
be expanded and increased in this 
period of emergency. 

Extensive improvement in teach- 
ing conditions can be secured from 
the various states and communities, 
as this does not require any con- 
siderable immediate expenditure 
of money. There should be in- 
creased efforts to secure tenure for 
all competent teachers, to provide 
protection against current contract 
abuses, to provide adequate retire- 
ment assistance for all teachers, and 
to establish minimum salary laws 
which will relieve the pitiable fi- 
nancial condition of the vast army 
of low-paid teachers. As yet there 
is no organized movement for these 
purposes, but such a movement 
should be started at once to pro- 
vide satisfactory working condi- 
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tions for our teachers. It must be 
remembered that teachers leave be- 
cause of low salaries and because 
of unsatisfactory conditions. 

Another remedy for the teacher 
shortage would be an improvement 
in the methods of teacher place- 
ment. At present the placement of 
teachers is in the hands of private 
commercial agencies who charge 
very large fees for providing a serv- 
ice that in many cases is very un- 
satisfactory. There is a real need for 
an effective and free placement 
service which might well be pro 
vided by the U. S. Employment Of- 
fice. 

There are several means available 
for increasing the enrolment in 
teacher -training institutions. One 
would be a publicity campaign in 
the various high schools of the coun- 
try; another would be the establish- 
ment of numerous scholarships avail- 
able to exceptional young people, 
who would agree to enter teaching 
after graduating. Perhaps the most 
effective method of all for increas- 
ing enrolment would be to provide 
adequate salaries for teachers and 
attractive teaching conditions so that 
young people of exceptional ability 
would look to teaching as a life 
career with the same approval that 
medicine and the law now receive. 


Donald DuShane is Secretary of the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the National Educa 
tion Association. Reported from Progressive 


Education, XXI (January, 1944), 12-14. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH EDUCATION’S 





MEGACYCLE? 


Wituiam Dow BouTwELL 


In the Journal of the Association for Education by Radio 


o UPPOSE your school system 
had an F-M owned radio station. 
What could be done with it? No 
better answer may be found than 
by looking in on two teachers in 
the year 1946. Sally Marsden teaches 
second grade in a town of 30,009. 
John Drake is principal and science 
and social studies teacher in a five- 
teacher rural high school. Both 
teachers have at arm’s reach two 
teaching aids; one, a good radio 
receiver and, second, a combined 
schedule and teacher’s guide to edu- 
cational programs. To bring pro- 
grams they want into their class- 
rooms, all they need to do is to 
flip a switch. 

Before Miss Marsden left for 
school in the morning, she tuned in 
on the school F-M station to hear 
the announcements for the day— 
meetings scheduled, radio program 
changes and special features, her 
teacher association news, new books 
and teaching films which had just 
arrived, etc, Arriving at her class- 
room, she turns on her F-M receiver 
for some music. She next welcomes 
the help of the radio music teacher 
who leads the children in 10 min- 
utes of spirited singing. At 10 o'clock 
she tunes in the current events pro- 
gram which presents 10 minutes 
of news edited for primary-school 
pupils. She finds this program ex- 


cellent motivation for instruction 
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in writing and word building which 
follows. At 1:30 there is a story 
hour in which the classics of child- 
hood literature are dramatized, 
Sally finds that this program stimu- 
lates reading, She served on a com- 
mittee to select the stories to be 
dramatized, After school she partic- 
ipates in a PTA meeting on child 
psychology problems—a_ meeting 
which begins its discussions after 
listening to a two-minute radio talk 
by a leading child psychologist on 
the state university staff. Useful as 
all these radio programs are, Sally 
enjoys most the evening concert hour 
which brings her the finest sym- 
phonies with a quality that only 
F-M can produce. There are many 
other programs, of course, but these 
are the ones she uses with greatest 
regularity. 

John Drake, on this same day 
in 1946, also listened to the open- 
ing announcements at 7:45. At 9:30 
his science class listened to “Science 
in the News” which included an 
interview with one of the world’s 
leading scientists on the subject of 
atomic power release. At 11 o’clock 
his social studies class was particu- 
larly eager to participate in the 
“Issues Behind the News” program 
because they had elected one of their 
fellow students to go to the near- 
by F-M station to participate in this 
regular news background program 
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by and for high-school students. At 
noon the F-M radio brought music 
for the lunchroom and later dance 
music for dancing in the gymna- 
sum before classes resumed. At 
3 o'clock, the school band began 
practice on two new numbers under 
the remote direction of a radio 
master band teacher at the state 
university. Later in the afternoon 
three of Drake’s students were 
staying on to take advanced Spanish 
instruction by radio. 

Of course a hypothetical day with 
two teachers can give but a frag- 
mentary answer to the question: 
“What can you do with an F-M 
educational station if you have one?” 
Potential uses of a station become 
incalculable. Quite definite, however, 
are the uses which school systems 
and colleges are now making of 
radio. Here are items from a recently 
compiled list: (1) news and current 
events programs adapted for age 
levels; (2) subject motivation pro- 
grams; (3) supplementary aid 
programs; (4) teaching by radio; 
(5) story telling; (6) guidance 
programs; (7) library programs; (8) 
talks by prominent guests; (9) in- 
service teacher training; (10) adult 
education programs; (11) music 
for special activities, such as danc- 
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ing; (12) announcements; (13) 
student talent programs; (14) for- 
urns and discussions; (15) sports 
programs; (16) community coopera- 
tion programs; (17) holiday and 
special events programs; (18) school 
public relations programs; and (19) 
programs for handicapped children. 

Given transmitters and studios 
and given personnel to run a station 
schools can create a broad variety 
of educational programs. Thou- 
sands of teachers eagerly await pro- 
grams so created. No school system 
or college or state can today buy 
the equipment to build educational 
F-M transmitters. But educators and 
citizens can do what business men 
are doing—make their postwar 
plans. They can map plans for F-M 
transmitters. They can summon 
local and state committees to work 
on plans for programs as well as 
equipment. They can begin to build 
staff and teacher experience which 
will assure full and effective use of 
F-M when stations can be built after 
the war. Both the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission stand 
ready to help state and local plan- 
ning committees. Remember Chair- 
man Fly’s warning that we should 
plan now to use this priceless boon. 


William Dow Boutwell is Chief of Informa- 
tion Services and Radio Editor of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Reported from the Jour- 
nal of the Association for Education by Ra- 


dio, III (October, 1943), 7. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


Atvin B. Roserts 


In Educational Screen 


“ail a result of the extensive use 
of audio-visual aids by the armed 
forces and by industry, many edu- 
cators are predicting, “Audio-visual 
aids will be used more than ever be- 
fore as a regular part of the edu- 
cational program in the school of 
tomorrow.” Indeed there are many 
factors to indicate that at last visual 
education is coming into its own, 
and that in years to come audio- 
visual aids will be a normal part of 
classroom equipment. However, 
much remains to be done before this 
goal can be achieved. So if our 
schools are to have this expanded 
program of audio-visual instruction, 
plans should be formulated and 
carefully considered now. What are 
some of the problems to be met? 
Some of the more important follow: 

1. Providing trained directors to 
administer and supervise the audio- 
visual program. Competent direc- 
tors who can provide educational 
leadership in coordinating the whole 
audio-visual program are needed. 
To meet this need teacher-training 
institutions should prepare to train 
students as competent directors. 

2. Give these directors a place on 
the curriculum committee. The ex- 
perienced director should be able to 
suggest means of enriching the cur- 
riculum as well as attaining the es- 
tablished goals. 


3. Training teachers is still one of 
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the major problems regarding the 
audio-visual program. The teacher 
of today who is not interested in 
using visual aids is not going to be 
interested in using them after the 
war, unless some training is pro- 
vided, Teacher-training institutions 
should offer more courses and 
should offer these courses during the 
regular term as well as in the sum- 
mer session. Extension and work- 
shop courses should be made a part 
of the in-service training program. 
Audio-visual directors should be able 
to carry on a training program for 
their own teachers through ade- 
quate demonstration and _supervi- 
sion. Such programs should ac- 
quaint the teacher with the scope 
and function of the various aids and 
provide training in the operation of 
machines. 

4. Producing films for classroom 
use will be one of the major prob- 
lems after the war. Can teachers set 
up definite objectives and give help 
in planning films that will attain 
these objectives in educational fields? 
While some excellent films now are 
available for classroom use many 
more are needed in order to bring 
more vividly to the student the 
social, political, economic, and inter- 
national phases of our history. 

5. Distribution has long been one 
of the major problems, especially 
when it is necessary to store such 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


audio-visual aids as motion picture 
films, slides, recordings, and tran- 
scriptions at some central source. 
What is being done to meet this 
problem ? 

6. Architectural and physical 
needs. Poor conditions for projection 
and lack of sufficient equipment will 
discourage the teacher. 

7. Teaching helps. There is now 
a great deal of excellent material and 
much that is contained in the var- 
ious books or bulletins is essential 
if one is to have a good perspective 
of the part that audio-visual aids 
can play in our educational program 
of tomorrow. However, suggestions, 
descriptive material, and sources 
may well be simplified and con- 
densed. Audio-visual aids should be 
classified not only by subject field, 
but in units within that subject 
field. Such a classification will be 
of untold help to the inexperienced 
as well as to the experienced teacher 
in planning a well rounded audio- 
visual program. 

8. One or two national meetings 
should be held per year, where lead- 


ers can get together and discuss the 


main issues and as a result provide 
the dynamic leadership that is 
needed now. Zone meetings should 
be held by the Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The use of the motion picture as 
a teaching device actually received 
a serious setback following the other 
war. Portable 35mm _ projectors pro- 
duced for army camps were un- 
loaded on the schools. After buying 
the projectors the schoolmen found 
that few if any films were avail- 
able for classroom use, and the price 
was prohibitive on those that were. 
It required years to overcome this 
setback. Will a similar mistake be 
made again when not only projec- 
tors of all kinds, but hundreds of 
slides, film strips, and films are 
thrown on the market? Many of 
these were prepared for certain spe- 
cific teaching purposes for armed 
services. If the school men buy them 
they will have made a serious mis- 
take. While they are well suited for 
the purposes for which they were 
made, they will contribute little if 
anything to the school program. 


Alvin B. Roberts is Principal of Haw Creek 
Township High School, Gilson, Illinois. Re- 


ported from Educational 


XXIII 


Screen, 


(January, 1944), 9-10, 18. 
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—J/OR every American who had a working knowledge 
of Japanese in 1941, there were 100,000 Japanese with a 
working knowledge of English. 
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EDUCATION FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 


COMPETENCE 


E. C. Cine 
In the School Review 


= war and the experimental 
adjustments thereto in secondary 
education have now progressed to 
the stage where some basic con- 
sideration should begin to emerge 
that may be useful in guiding fu- 
ture thinking. The major question 
is whether premilitary or preinduc- 
tion education is education peculiar 
to an emergency which may or may 
not recur in the student’s lifetime 
and is, therefore, of transitory value. 
Is war fundamentally different from 
peace in the nature of its demands, 
or does war merely make more effec- 
tive use of modern techniques en- 
countered also in peace but ignored 
or ineffectually used by most per- 
sons? Does war merely bring into 
sharp focus shortcomings and omis- 
sions in our regularly planned pro- 
gram? 

The thesis of this article is that 
a careful study will reveal that a 
thorough reorganization of second- 
ary programs so as to secure op- 
timum training in effective use of 
modern technological devices will 
also form such a complete basis for 
preinduction training that easily 
made shifts in emphases and illus- 
trative materials will be the only 
adjustments necessary when the war 
comes. If a program predicated on 
such a thesis is sound, there will 
be three most desirable results. (1) 
There will be no doubt as to the 
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real (permanent) value of the pro- 
gram—doubt which results in hesi- 
tant, tardy, halfhearted, too-little-too 
late attacks on the problem when 
war comes. (2) In the transition 
from war to peace (and from peace 
to war), there will be no sudden 
wrench in the programs of schools 
and pupils, with consequent emo 
tional disturbance, mental confu- 
sion, and waste of effort in half. 
baked excursions on tangent courses. 
(3) The gains in clearer goals and 
in closer checking of results, brought 
by war, will not all be thrown away 
when peace comes. 


Such a program will have to 
satisfy four criterions: (1) It must, 
of course, provide basic preinduc- 
tion elements, (2) It must be valu- 
able per se, apart from purely war- 
time needs. (3) It must not breed 
future wars. Indeed, the program 
proposed will provide for such a 
realistic understanding of war as it 
is and of the causes and results of 
war that a more intelligent and dur- 
able basis for peace will be laid than 
can be provided by the former at- 
titude of unpreparedness, indiffer- 
ence, evasion, and ignorance coupled 
with transitory, sporadic, purely 
emotional outbursts of superficial 
patriotism on certain commemora- 
tive dates. (4) It must leave room 
for general (often miscalled cul- 
tural) education. Special and general 
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EDUCATION FOR COMPETENCE 


education can, in fact, be fused and 
integrated in many of their areas. 

The suggested program is not 
intended to constitute the entire 
secondary-education program, but 
only that part which our current 
experience indicates to be needed, 
and the suggestions which follow 
are proposed merely to illustrate the 
point of view. The order of treat- 
ment roughly follows the order of 
importance. 

l. Physical hardening.—There 
will be physical examinations (not 
the farcical type generally given in 
schools), followed by corrective ex- 
ercises. Competitive sports for all 
will be fact, not fancy. The present 
program of interscholastic athletics 
deglamourizes intramural games and 
encourages physical exercises as a 
spectacle, mot as a program for 
developing all youth, Exercises that 
are useful outside the school will 
be emphasized—hiking, swimming, 
tennis, golf, skating, rowing. Atten- 
tion will be given to the toughening 
exercises—calisthenics, judo, ob- 
stacle running, boxing, tumbling, 
wrestling, hand-to-hand, jogging. 
This program will be carried on in 
close cooperation with such activi- 
ties as scouting and camping. Theory 
and practice in first aid, hygiene, and 
diet will round out the work. Strict 
performance tests of every individual 
not only will evaluate the results 
of the program but will show up 
the shabby pretense of a physical 
program that twice in one genera- 
tion has exposed our youth to rather 





humiliating rejections from service. 

2. Mathematics and science—The 
report of the Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Science Teaching affords 
an excellent attack on the fields of 
mathematics and science. One aid 
would be the postponement in the 
elementary school, of a frontal attack 
on mathematics as long as possible 
so that maximum mental maturity 
and social experience with mathe- 
matics can be utilized. Such post- 
ponement will reduce greatly the 
number of mathematically defi- 
cient students, strongly conditioned 
against the subject, who arrive at 
the high school. Then there should 
be three levels of courses in second- 
ary schools. (a) For below-average 
pupils: refresher courses in arith- 
metic, some work in graphs, ele- 
mentary geometric figures, perhaps 
manipulation of simple formulas. 
Such a course will be just as useful 
in the armed forces as in civilian 
life. (b) For average to superior 
students: algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. Geometry for this 
group should be much altered from 
the traditional courses. The need 
here is for mastery and application 
of the useful geometrical facts and 
principles without the time-wasting 
demonstration and derivation exer- 
cises, and the facts should be used 
in applications of equal value to 
civilians and military people faced 
with technical problems. (c) For 
superior pupils: the usual course 
with geometry somewhat shortened 
and changed as noted above and 
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with additions of work such as 
navigation and aeronautics. 

In the field of science, the situa- 
tion in the case of physics is very 
similar to that in the field of mathe- 
matics—an applied course for barely 
average students; a regular one-year 
course for those average to superior; 
and an expanded course of probably 
two years for superior students, stres- 
sing such items as optics, electricity, 
radio, motors, and aeronautics. 
Chemistry should be added to the 
physics course for superior pupils 
and should be offered for girls in- 
terested in nursing. 

3. Industrial arts—For all (in- 
cluding girls): blueprint reading, 
familiarity with machine tools, and 
welding. For superior boys: machine 
shop, welding, experience with in- 
tricate mechanisms. For superior 
boys the mathematics and physics 
can well be the same as that speci- 
fied in the paragraphs above. 

4. Social studies—The social 
studies should place emphasis on 
the things worth fighting for. This 
emphasis calls for real understand- 
ing of democracy as a way of liv- 
ing and of wholesome nationalism 
insofar as it represents the good life 
that we choose to live, coupled with 
respect for the right of other peoples 
to their conception of the good life. 
Geography will emphasize world 
economic problems, military routes 
and objectives. Sociology will de- 
vote time to racism, cultures, and 
causes of conflict, as bases for under- 
standing rather than for underrating 
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other peoples, A course in psycho 
logy should discuss the problems of 
living with others in unusual, 
crowded, and trying conditions and, 
as illustration, the problem of mili. 
tary organization and discipline. Fu 
ture employers and employees, future 
commanders and subordinates, will 
profit greatly by a study of the 
advantages of organization and 
discipline, not as things in them 
selves, but as means to the efficient 
accomplishing of a job which will 
result in good for all concerned, 
People may be conditioned, also, to 
expect change, to meet change with 
intelligence, even with pleasure. An 
example may be found in the com- 
monplace circumstance of changing 
from one life situation to another, 
of which changing from civilian to 
military life is merely one case. 
Young people should be prepared 
to enjoy the experience of change; 
those who merely compare the new 
unfavorably with the customary are 
unhappy in camp or in a new school 
or in a new city. 

5. Language——(a) In the vernac 
ular, more emphasis on use and 
understanding of oral language, 
with a study and analysis of prope 
ganda. (b) Foreign language for 
superior pupils only who can and 
will master one or more of the fol- 
lowing skills: reading, understand- 
ing the spoken language, speaking, 
and writing. 

Girls will have substantially the 
same opportunities as boys. An ut 
derstanding of war, military organ 
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ization, and the problems of ad- 
justment to change is no less valu- 
able for them than for boys. In ad- 
dition, girls will be especially helped 
by biology and chemistry (nursing); 
by training in problems of diet 
and foods, in home nursing, in type- 
writing, and in the use of calculat- 
ing and special electrical office 
machines; and by experience in ad- 
justing and assembling such fine and 
intricate mechanisms. 

The stress of military necessity 
has shown us how completely and 
eficiently we can use our productive 
facilities. It has shown us also how 
completely and efficiently we can 
use our educational facilities and 
what results we can accomplish 
when we so use them. The improve- 
ments in the achievements of our 
wartime program over those of our 
previous program of idle plants and 
idle students should be maintained. 
Coupled with this improvement are 
the related movements to give youth 
educationally valuable work expe- 
riences and to provide a real program 
of adult education. In the relatively 
near future when a majority of tax- 
payers will have no children in 
school, such programs will be not 
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only socially desirable but econom- 
ically and professionally advisable. 
Such programs will also serve ad- 
mirably in fitting our youth for the 
quick maturity that they are called 
upon to assume in military pro- 
grams, will provide for accelerated 
programs or for quick transition 
thereto, and will provide for ad- 
vanced training or for the retrain- 
ing that industry will want in peace 
as well as in war. 

In suggesting these emphases in 
the secondary-education program 
two assumptions have been made. 
(1) The next generation at least, 
and possibly later generations, will 
be required to give attention to some 
kind of military training during or 
after high school or both. (2) A 
program can be conceived which 
will serve well the needs of both 
military and civilian life. The condi- 
tions of the first assumption are 
rather certain to occur. This article 
is an attempt to indicate the reason- 
ableness of the second. 

Obviously this article represents 
only the personal view of the writer 
and is in no way to be construed 
as the view or attitude of the U. S. 
Navy or the naval service at large. 


E. C. Cline, Lieutenant Commander, is edu- 
cational planning officer of the Service 
School, U. S. Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Illinois. Reported from the School Re- 
view, LI (December, 1943), 587-93. 
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EVIDENCE ILLUMINATES THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 





Ernest Horn 


In the Elementary English Review 


: is no other subject in 
the curriculum for which the evi- 
dence needed to plan and guide in- 
struction is so nearly adequate as 
in the case of spelling. This state- 
ment is not meant to imply that no 
further progress is to be made in 
the scientific study of the problems 
of spelling. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that the evidence is sufficiently 
complete and convincing to 
enable schools to teach spelling 
with substantial professional efh- 
ciency and that shortcomings are 
therefore due not so much to the 
absence of satisfactory evidence as 
to the lack of knowledge of existing 
evidence, to the failure to apply it 
intelligently, or to erroneous inter- 
pretations. It may be profitable to 
raise certain questions here and an- 
swer them in light of the evidence. 

What words should be taught in 
spelling? Should the pupil, on com- 
pletion of his schooling, be able to 
spell the most important words in 
adult writing? Should the spelling 
lessons for a given grade contain 
the words most likely to be written 
by children in that grade? When 
the words from investigations of 
children’s writing are compared 
with those of adult correspondence, 
a very large number of words are 
found to be common to both lists. 
In fact, at each grade level from 
grades one to six, there are more 
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words used frequently both by chil- 
dren and adults than can be taught 
in the time limits now assigned to 
spelling. The child’s present and 
future needs seem to be met reason- 
ably by the following plan: (1) In 
each of the first six grades choose 
the basic word list from among the 
words which are most important in 
the writing of adults and which 
are most important in the writing 
done by children in that grade. (2) 
Words frequently written by chil- 
dren but which are of marginal 
value to adults should either be 
placed in supplementary lists or left 
to incidental teaching. (3) Words 
of great importance in the writing 
of adults but which are infrequently 
written by children should be 
placed toward the end of the pe 
riod of systematic instruction. 
How many words should be 
taught? In this connection the fac- 
tor of diminishing returns deserves 
especial attention. Investigations 
have shown that approximately 600 
words a year can be learned with 
an average accuracy of from 95 to 
99 per cent by the average pupil in 
75 minutes a week during the 
school year, excepting in grades 
two and three where the number 
of words taught is usually smaller. 
But after a few hundred words 
have been taught, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns operates very rapidly. 
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When the 3000 words of greatest 
frequency have been learned, the 
inclusion of another 600 words 
will add less than one per cent to 
the pupil’s control of his total 
spelling needs. There are a good 
many reasons for believing that the 
list of words for grades one to 
eight should include less, rather 
than more than 4000 words. A 
smaller number of words is better 
adapted to the capacities of children 
in the lower fourth of spelling 
ability, who constitute the most 
serious problem in teaching spell- 
ing; the smaller list concentrates 
attention on words of greatest util- 
ity; and the smaller list makes pos- 
sible more flexible adjustments to a 
great variety of instructional pat- 
terns in the curriculum as a whole. 

How much dependence can be 
placed on incidental learning in 
spelling? There is convincing evi- 
dence that children learn a great 
many words apart from specific 
study in the spelling period. Chil- 
dren learn to spell from reading, 
from the writing of themes and 
letters, from handwriting, and even, 
in certain instances, from the im- 
provements of their pronunciations. 
The very extensive data now avail- 
able on incidental learning lead to 
the conclusion that there are many 
words which would be spelled cor- 
rectly by the end of the eighth 
grade even if not taught in spelling 
lessons, but there are other words 
80 troublesome that specific instruc- 
tion is required. Spelling is un- 
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questionably improved by an in- 
structional program rich in oppor- 
tunities for reading and writing, 
but it is further improved by direct 
instruction. Whether or not a pupil 
has learned to spell the words in a 
given lesson incidentally is easily 
shown by a test before study. If he 
has already learned the words, he 
does not need to study them. The 
pretest directs attention to the 
words on which study is necessary. 
There is reason to believe, more- 
over, that wherever the specific in- 
struction in spelling is efficient, 
there is a general toning up of 
spelling in all of the writing which 
the pupils do. 

What is the relative efficiency of 
studying words in lists as compared 
with studying them in context? 
Considerable investigation has been 
made of this problem. McKee stud- 
ied the relative influence of teach- 
ing words in column form as com- 
pared with teaching them in 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. 
In each case teaching in column 
form was found to be more efh- 
cient. Other investigators, both in 
America and England, have pointed 
out the superiority of learning in 
column form rather than in context 
form. If one follows the existing evi- 
dence, the chief value of context, 
therefore, is in dictating tests in or- 
der that the pupil may identify the 
exact word he is to spell. This is 
particularly necessary in the case of 
homonyms. 

What is the place of testing in 
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spelling instruction? One frequently 
hears the slogan, “More teaching 
and less testing.” This statement 
seems to imply that testing plays 
no part in teaching or learning. On 
the contrary, it makes definite con- 
tributions to instruction. Tests not 
only help to direct learning and to 
measure its efficiency; they are also 
learning exercises in themselves. A 
test given at the beginning of a 
term over words to be studied dur- 
ing that term gives a bench mark 
from which to measure the prog- 
ress, and equivalent tests given at 
the end of the term give the evi- 
dence of how well the work of the 
term has been done. Tests given 
before the study of a lesson dis- 
close to each child which words or 
even the parts of words he needs 
to study. They focalize, motivate, 
and individualize learning. Tests 
after study also emphasize recall, 
which has been shown to be 
an important factor in retention. 
If tests are immediately corrected 
with the pupils, many of the errors 
made on the tests will be eliminated 


even though no further study j 
provided. It should be obvious tha 
if tests are to guide and motivat 
instruction, the items in the test 
must be those with which instru. 
tion deals. One cannot measur 
the success with which pupils have 
learned the 600 words (more o 
less) in the list for any grade by 
giving a test which does not contain 
the words in the pupil’s contrac 
for that year. 

Can spelling be taught efficiently? 
The intelligent utilization of such 
evidence as now is available in the 
field of spelling makes it possible 
to teach spelling with an efficiency 
far greater than that of a gener 
tion ago. There are many promis 
ing fields for further investigations 
of problems of learning, such a 
motivation, overlearning, distribu. 
tion of learning, remedial work, 
and the factors that enter into spell 
ing ability. The greatest need, how- 
ever, during the next few years is 
the intelligent incorporation of the 
best present theory and knowledge 
into classroom practice. 


Ernest Horn is a member of the faculty of 

the College of Education of the State Uni- 

versity of lowa. Reported from the Elemen- 

tary English Review, XXI (January, 1944), 
6-13. 
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Due median number of years of school completed by 
all persons 20 years old and over in the United States is 8.8. 
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PRIMARY-GRADE WORDS FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 





BY HIGHER-GRADE PUPILS 
W. S. GuILer 
In the Elementary School Journal 


ad LERT teachers of spelling 
are becoming increasingly aware 
of the fact that considerable num- 
bers of pupils in the upper grades 
are misspelling words which come 
into children’s vocabularies at an 
early age and continue in active 
use as part of their writing vocab- 
ularies for years to come. Moreover, 
there is a growing suspicion that 
the main reason why these words 
have not been mastered lies in fail- 
ure to single out the words so that 
they will be given adequate study 
and practice. At the request of a 
number of teachers interested in 
this problem, the writer undertook 
the task of discovering what those 
particular words are. The lists 
which follow consist of the most 
frequently misspelled of these trou- 
blesome words—the ones which 
more than 10 per cent of eighth- 
grade pupils misspell—and are di- 
vided according to frequency of use. 
In each list the percentage fre- 
quency of misspellings increases 
from the top of the list to the bot- 
tom—the final words are the most 
frequently misspelled. 


From the 500 Most Commonly 
Used Words: 


paid truly together 
past whether _too 
waste business 


From the Second 500 Most Com- 
monly Used Words: 


delivery | knowledge maybe 
freight ought pleasant 
practice claim catalogue 
decide awful sense 
impossible envelope separate 
latter till passed 
character writer 


From the Third 500 Most Com- 
monly Used Words: 


across straight crowd 
fourth library lose 
gentleman surprise principal 
proof terrible awfully 
happiness foreign excellent 
hospital § meant convenient 
prepare mamma 


From the Fourth 500 Most Com- 
monly Used Words: 
choose salesman 


agency 
laid sweetheart soul 
pattern furniture mere 
automobile loose bureau 
commercial signature speech 
contract operation bulletin 
forty pardon guarantee 
hug theater schedule 


From the Fifth 500 Most Com- 
monly Used Words: 


accident silent control 
colored junior variety 
queer medicine apartment 
exercise tennis mar 
manufacture capital gross 
prayer electric jealous 
secret magazine principle 
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From the Sixth 500 Most Com- haste 


monly Used Words: 


collar fond succeed 
remainder grandma pity 

weigh mood fate 

devil praise demonstration 
fed editor orchestra 
laundry _ patent height 

visitor hose attendance 
angry concrete _ golf 

beach sentence led 

lonely daddy calendar 


From the Seventh 500 Most Com- 
monly Used Words: 
breath shoulder 


village 
engineer tremendous enemy 
pledge stomach safety 
plow lining carriage 


nonsense _ kindergarten 


hearty 

fountain midst 
handkerchief role 
gentle 

The Eighth 500 
monly Used Words: 
dairy dentist 
fought sane 
lest diamond 
tale staff 
ankle swear 
bloom torn 
hasten underwear 
wreck haul 
bore soldier 
thirteen 
strict purple 


W. S. Guiler is Professor of Education and 
Director of Remedial Instruction at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. Reported from 
the Elementary School Journal, XLIV (Jan- 


uary, 1944), 295-300. 
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To the many methods — 
successful or otherwise — 
used to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, add the youth court of Se- 
attle, Washington, where juvenile 
law-breakers are “tried” by a jury 
ef other youths. Under the plan, 
first offenders are summoned be- 
fore a court made up of fellow 
students. A jury of six, prosecutors, 
defense attorneys, and judges are 
selected by school authorities from 
among outstanding students. Ses- 
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Youth Tries 


sions are closed to the pub 
lic. If found guilty, the de 
fendant is placed on probation. I 
he behaves properly during his pro 
bationary period, the delinquent’ 
case is dropped — never appearing 
on police or juvenile court records 
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If the youngster does not cooperatt 
with the student court, the parent 
are called on to help. If this fails 
the case is then turned over to the 


police to be handled and disposed 


of as they see fit. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND THE WAR 





Vircit M, Rocers 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


ohn these war days of marked 
teacher shortages, teachers, adminis- 
trative officers, and boards of edu- 
cation must be reminded that there 
is an established code of ethical 
practices by which we should be 
guided as the shortage of trained 
personnel becomes more acute and 
as school boards become more des- 
perate in their struggles to keep 
school doors open. The NEA Com- 
mission of Professional Ethics re- 
quests your full cooperation by help- 
ing to check and prevent such un- 
ethical practices as these: (1) Teach- 
ers quitting jobs without notice; 
failing to notify board of intention 
to resign until latest possible time 
before school opens; or resigning to 
accept slightly better salaries during 
school terms. (2) Superintendents 
bidding for employed teachers; 
superintendents and boards filling 
vacancies with persons lacking in 
qualifications, to save money, super- 
intendents of boards using substitutes 
the year ’round to avoid placing 
regular teachers on the payroll un- 
der the regular salary schedule. (3) 
Boards refusing to allow women 
teachers to continue at their regular 
salary when they marry, but con- 
tinuing them as substitutes at greatly 
reduced pay; making great distinc- 


tions between those teachers hired 
for the emergency and those hired 
permanently; and failing to hire 
early, making it difficult to arrange 
for a release. 

Certain constructive steps which 
have been taken in some states need 
to be more generally established: 
(1) Establishing uniform hiring 
calendars. (2) Adopting effective 
tenure laws and retirement acts. 
(3) Developing criteria and tech- 
niques for the evaluation of teach- 
ing. (4) Promoting through teacher 
groups the study of the work of 
the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee and the development of Fair 
Educational Practice Committees in 
states and communities as has been 
done in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
(5) Encouraging the practice among 
educational groups of debating is- 
sues thoroughly within the councils 
of the organization, arriving at ma- 
jority decisions, and presenting a 
united front to the public. (6) As- 
suring reemployment of teachers on 
leave for war service without loss of 
salary status due to leave of ab 
sence. (7) Striving for extension of 
professional organization of teach- 
ers. Only about one-fourth of the 
nation’s teachers belong to the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Virgil M. Rogers is Chairman of the NEA 
Commission on Professional Ethics. Reported 
from the Journal of the National Education 


Association, XXXIII (February, 1944), 39. 


In the Minnesota Journal of Education 


: = who, in the early days 
of war, thought English was “out” 
for the duration, have seen, instead, 
tremendous activity throughout 
the country pointing to increased 
emphasis in the use of language. 
Happily, authorities in Washing- 
ton have recognized the importance 
of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening in the public school in the 
present emergency. Official and 
other sources have prepared discus- 
sions of preinduction needs in lan- 
guage and reading and a number 
of comprehensive bulletins on the 
subject are available. 

What, in brief, do these varied 
helps for teachers of English rec- 
ommend? They ask that straighy- 
forward, thoughtful presentation of 
ideas be given first place in compo- 
sition; that brief, simple, and clear 
explanations, reports, and expres- 
sion of personal convictions receive 
greater stress than imaginative 
themes and ornate writing; that 
clarity in the progress and organ- 
ization of ideas be insisted on. Em- 
phasis upon vocabulary is impor- 
tant, as always. Letter writing con- 
tinues to hold a prominent place. 
“Ability to use language, not 
knowledge about it” is called for 
in the program. Correction of fun- 
damental errors of the kind which 
brand a man as illiterate is urged. 
Listening has become a major lan- 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


Dora V. SmiTH 





guage art. Practice in grasping 
quickly what has been said by the 
teacher, by a fellow pupil in a re 
port, or by a public speaker over 
the radio or from the platform js 
vital to the future soldier and citi- 
zen alike. In short, we have been 
asked to do a common-sense job; 
to do better what we have always 
known was important to do. In 
most schools, preinduction English 
need not be a special course. Its 
basic proposals are as valid for 
young people outside the Army as 
for those in it. Consciousness of the 
peculiar needs of the inductee will 
aid the teacher, however, in the 
adaptation of the English course to 
individual needs and will furnish 
strong motivations for those boys 
to whom academic concerns seem 
unimportant at the moment. 

What of the wartime program in 
reading and literature? In the first 
place, the importance of skill in 
reading material of a detailed, in- 
formative kind cannot be overem- 
phasized. But the study of litera 
ture also assumes a place of special 
importance. This is a war of ideas. 
Literature makes it appeal to the 
emotions as well as to the intellect. 
For that reason, its power is great 
in times of national crisis. 

First, literature should exemplify 
the essential dignity and worth of 
individual human beings. However 
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cold one may be to generalities 
about the evils of sharecropping or 
the lot of the poor whites in the 
South, his blood boils in resentment 
over the plight of a Joad or a Penny 
sympathetically revealed to him as 
individual human beings enduring 
such conditions. Second, it should 
interpret the democratic way of 
life and reveal its growth. Litera- 
ture can present the challenge of 
the watchwords of democracy in 
the great documents of freedom, 
and in the biographies and speeches 
of its proponents. It can interpret 
also the conditions of democracy 
in human relationships and reveal 
those areas of life in our own country 
where the practice of the principles 
of democracy has fallen far short 
ot the enunciation of them by our 
leaders. Still another function of 
American literature is to reveal the 
diversity of our nation’s culture and 
its attendant richness because of the 
blending of cultural backgrounds, 
or racial inheritance, and of §sec- 
tional differences. Right now liter- 
ature is called on to create a similar 
vision on a world scale—to do its 
part in bringing about that commu- 
nity of feeling and of understanding 
without which any merely political 
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organization of nations must fail. 

Literature can give young Amer- 
icans perspective. The man who 
says, “Why should we fight again 
when the first World War was a 
failure?” lacks perspective. He has 
no power to look down the centur- 
ies and see World War I and 
World War II as parts of an age- 
long struggle for human freedom. 
Was Thermopylae a failure because 
the Greeks are in bondage? The 
seniors in the University High 
School at the University of Minne- 
sota are pursuing a unit of literature 
on The Cost of Freedom Through 
the Ages. They are discovering that 
the struggle did not begin in 1776 
and that it is not confined to Anglo- 
American territory. 

Finally, literature offers an escape 
from war. It can lead the individual 
far in the direction of his personal 
interest; it can foster his ideas and 
his aspirations; and it can give him 
a chance to explore the realm of the 
imagination. Such uses of literature 
are necessary to successful adjust- 
ment to the hard conditions of life 
in wartime. For that reason, they 
have an important place in the 
high-school program during the 
present emergency. 


Dora V. Smith is Professor of Education in 
the College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota. Reported from the Minnesota Journal 

XXIV (February, 9) | 
a 219-20. 
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In the Clearing House 


oe the end of each term I am 
required as principal to give each 
teacher in the school an efficiency 
rating. I use the marks I am di- 
rected to use in the areas of per- 
formance which I am asked to con- 
sider conscientiously, trying to make 
my estimates honestly and accu- 
rately. But I must confess that I take 
into account some other matters 
which are not specifically men- 
tioned. In fact, I often suspect that 
I permit these unmentioned consid- 
erations to play the greatest part in 
determining the teacher’s grade. 
For instance, in making up my 
mind about a teacher, I honestly 
want to know whether a teacher 
has a hearty, genuine, unaffected 
fondness for children and whether 
they in return reciprocate that fond- 
ness, as they invariably will if it is 
frank and sincere. I also want to 
know whether a teacher is so ego- 
tistical and authority ridden that 
he goads pupils to “defy” him and 
“make him mad.” Then I want to 
know whether the teacher is the 
kind that patronizes and talks down 
to pupils or whether he has enough 
respect for youth to treat teen-age 
boys and girls as if they had a de- 
gree of reasonableness, common 
sense, and understanding — which 
they have. And how can I give A 
to a teacher who plays pets or fa- 
vorites? Of course there are supe- 
rior pupils with obvious talent as 
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“OTHER MATTERS” ON WHICH I RATE TEACHERS 


Leon Mones 





well as inferior pupils with obviou; 
deficiencies who need __ person 
guidance and attention. But thes 
should be given on the basis of sp. 
cial need and not of emotionalized 
favoritism. 

Nor shall I ever give an A toa 
teacher who exhibits a_priggish 
prudish set of prejudices and min¢. 
sets. There are the teachers who 
are in a continual flutter of offense 
against the girls who wear slacks, 
or talk boisterously to boys, o 
chew gum in class, or use lip stick. 
I have seen teachers most intoler- 
ant and suspicious of typical boy. 
girl gambados. I have seen teachers 
on the continual scent for de 
linquency, chasing clues that were 
nothing but shadows of the teach 
er’s prejudice. Before I give a 
teacher an 4 I want him to rid him 
self of piffling obsession and allow 
mental room for a sense of propor- 
tion. I want him to stop hitting be 
low the intellect in his educational 
clinches with pupils. 

Furthermore I want to know 
about the mechanics of a teacher's 
personality. I am not referring t 
his smile and charm and voice and 
personal appearance, though thes 
are important enough. I am refer 
ring to something more deep-seated 
and fraught with danger to the 
pupil. What I want to know i 
this: Is the teacher a balanced, in- 
tegrated person who has taken fail 
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ures, frustrations, and disappoint- 
ments bravely and sanely, or has he 
become warped and repressed into 
a sadist, alibi artist, messiah, mar- 
tyr, or tyrant? I particularly ques- 
tion the personality value of the 
teacher who makes it a habit to 
complain that pupils are “impu- 
dent” or “insolent” or “disrespect- 
ful.” It takes two people to create 
a show of insolence—two people 
and two frames of reference. Inso- 
lence is a response to some irrita- 
tion to one’s self esteem—I want to 
know who irritates whom and why. 
_ An A teacher must be a person 
of lively interest, varied curiosities, 
and much general knowledge. I 
have little use for the tidy, school- 
room housekeeper who does a me- 
chanically perfect routine job, but 
who suffers from over-domestica- 
tion of the intellect. I want him 
to be interested in politics, labor, 
economics, social problems, the 
movies, sports, dining, and travel- 
ing. I want him to think for him- 
self, to read for himself, and to 
have the courage to speak for him- 
self. An A teacher will not be a 
faddist in his educational diet, but 
will take his educational calories 
where he finds them. I don’t care 
much about how many in-service 
courses he takes, or how many col- 
lege courses he collects, but I would 
like to know what matter he reads, 
what music he hears, and whether 
and what and how he writes. Like- 


‘wise he must love his profession 


and be loyal to it. He must make 
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me feel that he did not drift into 
teaching by accident, but chose his 
career consciously and deliberately 
and would do it again and again 
if he had the lives of a cat. 

Of course I expect a teacher to 
have knowledge of subject matter, 
but I am more concerned with his 
wisdom—his knowledge of life, es- 
pecially of human nature. I want 
him to have a cheerful if some- 
what pessimistic sympathy with 
human foibles, vanities, affectations, 
hypocrisies, and illusions. And by 
the way, I am not too curious about 
his familiarity with educational 
theory, doctrine, and research as 
long as he understands that educa- 
tion is not repeating the questions 
and answers of past decades, but 
raising the questions and seeking 
the answers that will make the 
world good today, and even better 
tomorrow. 

I will resent any attempt to cram 
cpinions down pupils’ throats. If I 
were a principal in a dictatorship, I 
should probably give an A to a 
teacher who could do this. But I 
want one who teaches in a democ- 
racy to be an eye-opener instead of 
a dogmatist. I want him to chal- 
lenge pupils, to dare them to think 
for themselves instead of thinking 
for them. I want him neither by elo- 
quence, logic, or authority to make 
pupils his disciples or echoes, but to 
stimulate them into embarking on 
their own intellectual adventures. 

There is one last pathetic fallacy 
I want to mention, the one com- 
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mitted by teachers who think they 
are so much in loco parentis that 
they resent the “intrusion” of the 
real parents into the school. I have 
seen teachers who take a hoity-toity, 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude with par- 
ents that is unforgivable. When I 
sense that in a teacher, there fol- 
lows a give-and-take interview on 
the carpet of my office. Teachers, 
and principals as well, work for the 
parents to educate their children. 
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Yes, there will be times when one 
is convinced that parents are wrong 
and we'll stick to our educational 
guns. But it is our duty to discuss 
these matters with parents—in fact 
to promote such discussion. And it 
is the parents’ privilege to appear 
for a visit or discussion just as often 
as they please. The best teaching 
and the best administration go on 
with the parents as welcome and 
not too silent partners. 


Leon Mones is Principal of Cleveland Jun- 

ior High School, Newark, New Jersey. Re- 

ported from the Clearing House, XVIII 
(January, 1944), 259-63. 
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‘tes board of education of Au- 
gusta, Kansas, has made it a rule 
that all juniors and seniors must 
have the cavities in their teeth filled 
before they can secure a year’s 
credit in physical education, ac- 
cording to Superintendent H. H. 
Robinson in the Kansas Teacher. 
This rule includes the repair of 
only those teeth that can be saved 
by filling. As physical education 
credit is a requirement for gradua- 
tion, the rule seemed to constitute 
a rather bold move. Some objections 
and difficulties of administration 
were expected, of course, but they 
did not materialize. On the con- 
trary, many expressions of approval 
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were heard. The chief reason for 
such favorable acceptance is the 
fact that the rule seems to make 
sense. If decay sets in, nothing can 
save teeth but proper dental work. 
Objections on the basis of cost were 
forestalled by announcing that the 
county health department had 
funds to cover the cost for students 
unable to do so. In the first year of 
operation, no parent found it neces 
sary or advisable to ask for this 
assistance. The cooperation of stu- 
dents and parents has been almost 
100 percent. Not a single complaint 
has been heard. This year the rule 
will include all pupils in both the 
junior and senior high school. 
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TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





Percy F. Marsaw 


In the Massachusetts Teacher 


ae the past, the industrial arts 
or manual training teacher was 
looked on as a person inferior to 
ateacher of Latin, history, or math- 
ematics. Some of the school ad- 
ministrators took the attitude that 
shopwork was only for those who 
could not do mathematics, English, 
and the other so-called promotional 
subjects, and who had I.Q.’s below 
90. 

Gradually this attitude has 
changed and today we find the 
government asking our secondary 
schools to put in training courses 
through which boys can develop 
basic technical skills. We find edu- 
cators willing to cooperate in devel- 
oping practical courses for their 
students in schools. We find indus- 
try setting up courses of study 
which they would like to have pur- 
sued on the secondary level in or- 
der to fit boys and girls to live in 
this industrial democracy. Many 
states have created a department 
of industrial arts within their de- 
partment of education, and some 
of these states are offering state aid 
to assist in carrying out industrial 
training on the secondary level. 
Principals of secondary schools are 
now asking for industrial arts de- 
partments and the school teachers 
are beginning to recognize that in- 
dustrial arts teachers can rate as 
high in professional standards as 


any other teachers and can be among 


the best educators in high schools. 

In January a letter to secondary 
school principals of Massachusetts 
from the Industrial Arts Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Federation 
brought 26 interesting replies. They 
showed that all but three principals 
wanted industrial arts in their gen- 
eral high school. Ten of the princi- 
pals wanted fundamental-skill train- 
ing, while only three did not. Four 
principals went so far as to ask for 
trade-school training. Sixteen said 
that industrial arts should be ex- 
ploratory. Fifteen rated industrial 
arts as an important part of second- 
ary education. It seems to be the 
general opinion that industrial arts 
should continue through the sec- 
ondary-school years. Six felt that it 
should extend into their junior 
high schools, while one stated that 
it should begin as early as the kin- 
dergarten. All of these answers were 
to the question, “Where is the 
place for and what are the duties of 
industrial arts in the secondary 
school?” 

The trend of thinking seems to 
be that: (1) Industrial arts should 
be a definite part of the secondary 
school course of study. (2) Teach- 
ers of industrial arts should be edu- 
cators first and craftsmen second. 
(3) Industrial arts should be ex- 
ploratory. (4) Industrial arts should 
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teach basic fundamental skills. (5) 
Industrial arts should provide col- 
lege-entrance credit. (6) Industrial 
arts, because of its excessive cost 
compared with traditional subjects, 
should receive state aid and some 
state supervision. (7) Industrial 
arts should work in close harmony 
with industry to provide related in- 
formation and fundamental train- 
ing sufficient to help make the boy 
a more valuable citizen. 

The industrial arts worker is not 
attempting to make his subject the 
keystone of secondary education. In- 
dustrial arts workers as a whole rec- 
ognize the importance of the tradi- 
tional subjects and would not favor 
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4 Percy F. Marsaw is Chairman of the Indus- a 

trial Arts Committee of the Massachusetts 

Teachers Federation. Reported from the 

Massachusetts Teacher, XXII] (February, 
1944), 3-4. 





any move that would tend to elim. 
inate or diminish the effectiveness 
of such subjects as history, mathe 
matics, English, and science. These 
same industrial arts workers be- 
lieve, however, that every boy and 
girl should be given some training 
in practical subjects so that they 
may be more worthwhile citizens 
and will *be more likely to succeed 
in any activity they may undertake 
in adult life. Basic skills in dietet- 
ics, cookery, and homemaking 
should be a required portion of a 
girl’s education, and fundamental 
tool skills and basic industrial 
knowledge should be a required 
part of every boy’s education. 
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W: who believe we know the value of industrial 


arts in a program of liberal education . . 


. are certainly as 


unanimously eager to emancipate intelligence, to develop 
cultivated discrimination, to refine emotions and atttiudes, 
to create poise and selfcontrol as are any of the classicists or 
traditionalists. In fact we are convinced that these are just 
the things we can do by means of industrial arts education. 
Our point is simply this. We do not differ from the tradi- 
tionalists in basic aims and objectives. Not at all. We be- 
lieve as they do that a liberal education should develop 
mental power, articulate expression, conscious appreciation, 
and principled taste. And we insist that by skillful education 
revolving about industrial arts we can do just these things. 


—Leon Mones in The Industrial Arts Teacher. 
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ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS OF STUDENT COUNCILS 





C. C. Harvey 


In School Activities 


sf FEW of the activities and 
projects in the following list will 
not be appropriate because of war- 
time restrictions and problems, but 
some of them will suggest things 
which might be done in almost any 
activity group. The activities and 
projects are as follows: 

1. Publish student handbook. 

2. Tutor backward or failing pu- 
pils. 

3. Help plan commencement 
program of the activity type. 

4. Serve as student advisory 
group to principal. 

5. Keep records of activities of 
all students and the activity point 
system. 

6. Plan and conduct school elec- 
tions. 

7. Make goodwill tours to other 
schools and among citizens of the 
community. 

8. Conduct campaigns for cour- 
tesy, honesty, thrift, safety, toler- 
ance, cleanup, better school morale, 
respect for property, citizenship, 
loyalty, selfimprovement, and the 
like. 

9. Initiate and organize new ac- 
tivities for school. 

10. Exchange ideas with other 
schools. 

11. Conduct group study or 
clinic on school problems. 

12. Hold school forums. 

13. Plan school assemblies. 


14. Conduct drives for beautifica- 
tion and improvement of school 
grounds. 

15. Establish and manage stu- 
dent employment bureau. 

16. Interpret the work of the 
council to the student body. 

17. Keep calendar of school 
events. 

18. Conduct lost and found bu- 
reau. 

19. Carry on charity or welfare 
work. 

20. Sponsor a student patrol sys- 
tem. 

21. Sponsor a school newspaper 
as a means of coordinating and uni- 
fying the life of the school. 

22. Handle financial affairs such 
as the raising of money, school 
bank, auditing, budgets of school 
activities, and student loan fund. 

23. Act as host to conventions of 
student leaders. 

24. Help with school recreational 
program. 

25. Collect ideas and material for 
guidance in school citizenship. 

26. Direct information desk. 

27. Cooperate with community 
groups such as youth organizations. 

28. Conduct functions of school 
on annual “Student Day.” 

29. Encourage good sportsman- 
ship in all relationships. 

30. Survey democratic experi- 
ences of students and try to make 
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the life of the school more demo- 
cratic. 

31. Develop leadership and _ re- 
sponsibility in school affairs. 

32. Hold pep meetings, parades, 
demonstrations, etc. 

33. Charter and approve laws, 
constitutions, and regulations of all 
school organizations. 

34. Keep a box in which students 
are encouraged to deposit sugges- 
tions on school affairs. 

35. Promote all-school contests, 
intramural athletics, school celebra- 
tions, and the like. 

36. Evaluate school customs and 
traditions. 

37. Plan the all-school social ac- 
tivities in cooperation with the fac- 
ulty. 

38. Make studies of student opin- 
ion and viewpoints on school af- 
fairs. 

39. Assist teachers or librarians. 

40. Award plaques or banners 
each grading period to homerooms 
with highest scholastic average. 

41. Collect information about 
colleges. 

42. Have charge of entertain- 
ments for parents and visitors. 

43. Plan activities to welcome 
new students. 

44. Keep scrapbook on the his- 
tory of the school. 

45. Help organize student coun- 
cils in the neighboring schools. 

46. Make movies and newsreels 
of school life. 

47. Act as general service group 
for school. and community. 
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48. Keep in touch and compik 6 
records on school alumni. 





49. Sponsor debating league. ie 
50. Keep special honor or activ. 6 
ities bulletin board. * 
51. Introduce student council aR — 4 
tivities in grades and junior hight... 
schools. 7 
52. Plan and conduct school car. pro 


nivals. 
53. Have charge of administraR 

tion of special reading room. 
54. Sponsor school auctions. 
55. Have charge of showing of - 

motion pictures in school. 


56. Digest articles on school ac a 
tivities for use of club officers. ies 
57. Survey out-of-school activities 7 
of students. oth 
58. Conduct book exchange. aie 


59. Sponsor press club and news 7 
bureau. 

60. Have charge of the adminis 
tration of school store. 

61. Sponsor organization of a 
alumni association. 

62. Gather information about 
the resources, problems, and history 
of the locality. 

63. Plan projects for students t 
get experience in community civic 
activities. 

64. Make survey of how students 
spend the money they earn. 

65. Provide activities and recree 
tion for students waiting for bus 

66. Help organize the school a 
the beginning of the year. 

67. Examine publications from 
other schools to find suggestions 
for worthwhile activities. 
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68. Serve as committee to help 
revise curriculum and course of 
study. 

69. Study and list qualities that 
are desirable in citizens. 

70. Organize hobby club in the 
community. 

71. Plan and carry out civic im- 
provement programs. 

72. Examine annual 
all school organizations. 

73. Help with school discipline, 
especially in hallways. 

74. Investigate needs of school 
for board of education. 

75. Cooperate with activities of 
local parent-teacher association. 

76. Hold joint program with 
other school organizations to dis- 
cuss school affairs and problems. 

77. Give talks before various 
service, civic, and community or- 
ganizations. 
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78. Design school emblems. 


79. Give 
schoolwork. 

80. Start school museum. 

81. Sponsor the organization of 
garden clubs in the community. 

82. Promote appreciation of arts 
and music. 

83. Help students who have been 
absent on account of illness catch 
up on their work. 

84. Hear student grievances and 
make adjustments. 

85. Fix eligibility rules for all 
school officers. 

86. List the rights and responsi- 
bilities of students. 

87. Help with the formation of 
school policies. 

88. Organize student cooperative 
association. 

89. Recommend special measures 
for consideration of school principal. 


demonstrations of 
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C. C. Harvey is Superintendent of the 

Nyssa, Oregon, Public Schools. Reported 

from School Activities, XV (January, 1944), 
165-68. 


The Educational " Deficit” —Statistically 


Moor than 1,600,000 man-years of college education 
will be lost by 1945 the U. S. Office of Education estimates. 
Assuming that the war continues until 1945 and that selec- 
tive service operates substantially as it did in 1943, federal 
statisticians say that 1,400,000 man-years will be lost by 
undergraduate students and 250,000 man-years will be lost 


by graduate students because of the war. 








VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR EXSERVICEMEN 


Ben Bropinsky 
In School Shop 


p ROVISION for the greatest ed- 
ucational opportunities ever planned 
for a victorious army is the purpose 
of Bill S. 1509 tossed into the Con- 
gressional hopper by Senator Elbert 
Thomas of Utah. The bill grew out 
of the report of a committee headed 
by Brig. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn. 
Known as the Osborn Report, this 
document was received so enthusi- 
astically on Capitol Hill that less 
than six days after its transmittal 
by President Roosevelt most of its 
recommendations found their way 
into Senator Thomas’ bill. 

What does the bill provide? It 
says that all members of the armed 
forces (who have served six months) 
discharged or released from active 
duty after September 16, shall be 
eligible to go to school at Uncle 
Sam’s expense. Potentially, this in- 
cludes most of the 12,000,000 sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, WACs, 
WAVEs, SPARs, and members of 
the merchant marine. The Osborn 
Committee expects no more than 
1,000,000 people will resume their 
school work or apply for new 
courses. Many believe that this 
number will be considerably larger 
—that young men and women who 
had dropped their school books at 
the time of induction are discover- 
ing new interests while in the armed 
forces and the wisdom of improv- 
ing themselves through education. 

The bill provides that veterans 
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shall be selected for this training o 
the basis of their “intelligence, apti 
tudes, school interest, prior train. 
ing, education, or experience.” Fur 
thermore, the Act provides tha 
training shall be encouraged in thox 
vocations and occupations in which 
the number of trained personnel js 
or is likely to be inadequate. “Re 
ports” or studies are to be mak 
which will help guide people i 
gible to training which will im. 
prove their opportunities for useful 
work. Here, then, are the beginning; 
of a large-scale guidance and coun. 
seling work to be carried on in con- 
nection with the veterans’ training 
program. 

One year is named by the Act a 
the period for which the persons s- 
lected for training may attend th 
institutions. Actually students may 
have their schooling paid for by 
Uncle Sam for a period of anywher 
from six weeks to four years. Large 
numbers of veterans will want 
short, intensive courses of training 
to prepare themselves quickly for 
job opportunities, while others 
properly qualified, may continu 
their studies for the longer periods 
A powerful move is already appar- 
ent in Washington to lengthen th} 
period of instruction for mos 
veterans—specially qualified or no 
—pastly to avoid a generation 
half- and semitrained people and 
partly to keep a certain number of 
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veterans “employed” in schools to 
take off the pressure for jobs when 
industry will be in the midst of re- 
conversion. 

The bill calls on the U. S. Govern- 
ment to pay each veteran’s tuition, 
laboratory and other fees, and 
charges to the school or training in- 
stitution. In addition, every person 
attending school fulltime will be 
paid $50 a month living expenses, 
while married persons will be en- 
titled to an additional $25 per month 
as well as $10 per month for each 
dependent child. Students also may 
apply for a loan of not more than 
$50 a month. 

What kind of training will the 
exservicemen and women want? 
The answer is given. by the Osborn 
Committee itself: “If for no other 
reason than the urgency which most 
exservice people will feel to get jobs 
and get established after the war, 
we anticipate that their educational 
inclinations will run strongly in 
favor of . . . practical training.” 
This possibility presents vocational 
schools with great opportunities. In 
the words of John J. Seidel, former 
A. V. A. president, and now U. S. 
Office of Education Deputy Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, “This program, if en- 
acted, gives us aN opportunity to 
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redirect vocational education to 
peacetime needs. For the past three 
years we have been training youth 
and men and women for war jobs. 
Much of this training had to be for 
uni-skilled jobs. Frequently schools 
had to train a particular man to do 
a particular job on a particular lathe. 
They had no opportunity to give 
him the broad background necessary 
in well adjusted employment. They 
had to train for specific occupations 
needed to turn out quickly weapons 
of war. This will be changed with 
demobilization. The schools should 
be able to present veterans a rich 
fare of vocational training oppor- 
tunities—for business, for service 
occupations, for home economics, 
and for scores of other occupations 
labeled ‘nonessential’ in times of 
war. By redirecting vocational train- 
ing we can help in the nation’s re- 
conversion to peace.” 

The best collective judgment is 
that this bill may be placed on the 
statute books before spring offen- 
sives against the Continent, for the 
morale-building value of the bill for 
our fighting men is not overlooked. 
But S. 1509 seeks primarily to help 
the nation to convert to peace. And 
in the words of the Commander-in- 
Chief, “The time to prepare for 
peace is at the height of war.” 


Ben Brodinsky is the Washington observer 
for School Shop. Reported from School Shop, 
Ill (January, 1944), 3-5. 
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A THEATER FOR CHILDREN 


JEAN OcDEN 


In Recreation 


tem Junior League nationally is 
interested in sponsoring children’s 
theater—either dy or for children. 
It is with the latter that the Junior 
League of Lynchburg has been con- 
cerned for the past five years. Dur- 
ing that time all elementary-school 
children of the community have 
had opportunity to see living actors 
in plays especially selected to meet 
their interests. Most of these chil- 
dren were seeing such plays for the 
first time. Some had to be told that, 
unlike the movies, the show would 
not start again after the final cur- 
tain. Convinced of this, they left 
their seats reluctantly. A few of the 
most enterprising found their way 
to the theater and tried to “crash 
the gate” at later performances for 
schools other than their own. 

It was this enthusiasm on the part 
of the audience that carried the pro- 
gram along when each year the 
participants declared they simply 
could not find time and energy 
again for eight or ten performances 
(sometimes as many as three in one 
day) in addition to the time con- 
sumed in planning, rehearsing, and 
getting ready for production, There 
is something very persuasive, how- 
ever, about an audience that is so 
intent on the play you are produc- 
ing that it quietly moves nearer and 
nearer to the stage until the van- 
guard is perched on the footlights 
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in order not to miss a single word 
or motion. And the shows have 
gone on. 

The Lynchburg Junior League 
worked out its plans for the Chil- 
dren’s Theater through cooperation 
with the Lynchburg Little Theater, 
and the use of its theater, equip. 
ment, and some of its talent. But it 
was not long until the entire com- 
munity became interested. Art teach- 
ers conducted poster contests in the 
schools for each play. Merchants dis- 
played prize-winning posters in their 
store windows. The bus company 
supplied special transportation at 
regular price. The police and fire- 
men furnished supervision at the 
performances. Everyone helped find 
or make necessary properties. When 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” was lan- 
guishing for the lack of a rope 
ladder, it was the firemen who came 
to the rescue by offering to make 
one. Tickets were sold for ten cents. 
(Adults were discouraged by 4 
charge of fifty cents if they insisted 
on attending.) For children certi- 
fied by the school as unable to pay, 
the League provided free tickets as 
well as bus fare. 

Finally, equipment had been col- 
lected and techniques mastered so 
well that performances on_one cen- 
tral spot were going smoothly. Then 
the League began to put its mind 
on possibilities of “trouping.” Tak- 
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ing the shows to the schools solved 
the increasing problems of trans- 
portation for the 2700 elementary- 
school children of the city but 
trouping created others, such as 
equipping school stages, transporta- 
tion of scenery and costumes, and 
increased demands on the time of the 
production groups. So great was the 
interest, however, that the League 
continued wrestling with the prob- 
lems until the war came. Then, 
both bringing children in to the 
Little Theater and trouping had to 
be given up for the duration. Junior 
League theaters in other communi- 
ties have continued to function, 
however. 


But the Children’s Theater did 
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not stop in Lynchburg. There was 
still the radio. Last year the League 
put on a series of 13 radio plays 
for their youthful audience. Plans 
for a similar program for this year 
are under way. This is not a substi- 
tute for secing flesh-and-blood actors 
but it is one way of keeping in- 
terest and providing some entertain- 
ment that has the interests and 
tastes of children as its primary pur- 
pose. Indications are that the en- 
thusiasm and loyalty of the children 
have carried over to the new type of 
performance. The actors, however, 
admit to missing the inspiration 
that came with the roar of enthusi- 
asm always accompanying the ris- 
ing of the curtain. 


—— from Recreation, XXXVII (Febru- 
ary, 1944), 623, 636-37. 
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Off te the Wars 


Nor until after the war will the contribution of teachers to 
the military effort be fully known. It is of interest, however, 
to have some idea of the number of school teachers now in 
uniform. On the basis of available data the estimated totals 
of both men and women as of October 1, 1943, are as fol- 
lows: through enlistment, 40,700 (17,700 Army, 23,000 
Navy); through Selective Service 33,500 (30,000 Army, 
3,500 Navy). Total: 74,200. Marine and Coast Guard fig- 
ures are not known but perhaps bring the total to 75,000. 
It is estimated that by the end of the school year 1943-44 


the total may reach 94,000—NEA Research Bulletin. 





PUTTING BRAKES ON THE HOODLUMS 


Howarp B. BecKNER 
In the Clearing House 


u NLESS you are one of the 
fortunate few who have never been 
bothered by hoodlums, you may be 
interested in a few ideas that have 
helped us put the brakes on acts of 
rowdyism and vandalism. Com- 
munities differ, and the underlying 
causes of a tendency toward rowdy- 
ism vary greatly. For this reason, 
an analysis of the causes would need 
to be made in each individual situa- 
tion. Uusally the remedy for these 
underlying conditions is beyond the 
immediate scope of the school. In 
the meantime, the problem must be 
faced and something done. 

When I entered on my duties 
here, general rowdyism was ram- 
pant among the boys and girls. Win- 
dows were repeatedly broken and 
equipment for games was destroyed 
again and again. We posted a watch- 
man for Halloween and avoided 
serious damage. Soon after this, we 
obtained two junior-college boys 
through the NYA to alternate as 


watchmen in the evening. This 
helped, at least negatively. 
Our physical-education teacher 


and I made it a point to play games 
with the boys. They liked that. A 
teacher or administrator may be 
sure that such comradeship will not 
hurt his prestige. If the old bones 
are too brittle for play, at least go 
out, display an interest, and become 
well acquainted. This will aid in 
getting the goodwill and confidence 
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of the boys who can best help to 
identify despoilers of school prop. 
erty. 

On one occasion small round holes 
from air-rifle shot were found in 
several windows. Investigation re. 
vealed that such a gun had been on 
the school grounds and that several 
boys had used it. An inquiry was 
made to find boys in the vicinity 
who owned air rifles. These boys 
were then called in and given a 
little friendly advice about avoiding 
any chance of suspicion, informed 
that they would have to answer if 
there were any more windows dam- 
aged, and told not to bring their 
guns about the school. 

One late afternoon I was called 
outside because some boys were let- 
ting air out of bicycle tires. Nothing 
much was said, but I brought the 
boys into my office and took out 
my book on California law. Said 
I, “There are probably some laws 
that may surprise you.” Thereupon 
the law regarding loitering about 
the premises of a school was read 
to them. Then I noted that one of 
these boys had been a member of 
a group who previously had dis 
turbed our Christmas program. So! 
also read the law concerning the 
willful disturbance of a public mett 
ing. Rather heavy penalties are 
listed for both these acts. Following 
this recital, I reminded these boys 
that we did not intend to toleratt 
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rowdyism and vandalism about the 
school. When one boy said, “Yeah, 
so I've heard,” this revealed just 
what I wanted to know. I had been 
trying to impress the hoodlums with 
that very fact. Whenever we found 
those who were guilty and had had 
them make restitution, we saw that 
it was known among the boys, al- 
though of course names were not 
disclosed. On one occasion such in- 
formation was casually dropped in 
an assembly talk, and the worst in- 
cidents were reported in the paper. 

A good point always to remember 
in assessing penalties is to be sure 
to he fair, and then never to hold a 
grudge. There was a case in which 
I had assessed a boy for the cost of a 
window. He had himself admitted, 
“I suppose I ought to pay for it,” 
when it was pointed out to him that 
the accident would not have oc- 
curred had he not been playing ball 
in a forbidden area. A short time 
later he accosted me on the street. 
“Here is the money for the win- 
dow,” he said. I exclaimed whole- 
heartedly, “Already! Say, you're all 
right,” threw my arm around his 
shoulders and gave him a friendly 
squeeze, He proudly squared his 
shoulders with the realization that 
he had squared his account. The 


very next morning he managed to 
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find an excuse to come up to me, 
talk, and pass the time of day. I had 
gained a friend. 

Perhaps you would like to ask 
why we didn’t provide some play- 
ground and recreation activities as a 
curative. We did. Night ball was 
played on our grounds, and we had 
our playground open after school 
and on Saturdays under the super- 
vision of our school physical direc- 
tor. This undoubtedly helped. How- 
ever, usually the worst offenders 
are those who do not have enough 
good red blood to take an active 
part in such sports. 

These were all problems of about 
four years ago during the first six 
or eight months of my service in 
this school. Rarely have any such 
incidents occurred since. There is 
a better spirit among our pupils and 
the idea of “our school” has been 
advanced, Our problems are not all 
solved, and very likely never will be. 
But the brakes are still in working 
order, and we seldom need to apply 
them very vigorously. It has been 
years since I have even heard the 
expression that at first greeted me 
on every hand, “I ain’t talkin’.” 
Vigilance, action, publicity, recrea- 
tion, fair play, and friendliness have 
all helped us to put the brakes on 
our hoodlums. 


Howard B. Beckner is District Superintend- 
ent of the Artesia, California, School District. 
Reported from the Clearing House, XVIII 
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Prrsonauities: New president of 
the Brockport, N. Y., State Teach- 
ers College will be Donald H. 
Tower, succeeding Ernest C. Hart- 
well on the latter’s retirement July 
1... . Fred Archerd, superintend- 
ent of the Loup City, Nebraska, 
schools, has been named state direc- 
tor of war training and vocational 
training in the state office of the 
War Manpower Commission, Lin- 
coln. . . . George William McClel- 
land, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been _ elected 
president, succeeding Thomas S. 
Gates who has been named chair- 
man of the university, a new posi- 
tion in which he will continue to be 
chief officer of the university but be 
freed from administrative duties 
for the formulation of new plans 
and policies for the umversity. .. . 
Randolph T. Congdon will retire 
September 1 as executive secretary 
of the New York State Teachers 
Retirement Board and be succeeded 
by C. B. Murray, superintendent of 
the fourth supervisory district of 
Clinton County. . . . Fred Engel- 
hardt, president of the University 
of New Hampshire, died last month 
at 58 years of age... . Burt John- 
son of Port Jervis, N. Y., High 
School has been named supervisory 
principal of the Belleville, N. J., 
schools. . . . William Prakken, prin- 
cipal of the Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, High School for 30 years until 
his retirement in 1943, died last 
month at 68 years of age. .. . John 
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O. Moseley of the University of 
Tennessee has become the new pres. 
ident of the University of Nevada, 
succeeding the late Leon W. Hart- 
man. . . . Viola Theman of the 
East Orange, N. J., schools has 
been appointed assistant professor 
of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania. . Frieda Ann 
Grieder of Chicago Teachers Col 
lege has been named dean of 
women at the Winona, Minn, 
State Teachers College. . . . J. Evan 
Armstrong, president of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, Calif., was 
elected president of the National 
Business Teachers Association at 
the meetings held in Detroit re 
cently. . . . John A. Spargo, super 
intendent of the Nutley, N. J, 
schools, has resigned effective Sep 
tember 1. . . . Helen A. Field has 
resigned as professor of education 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
. . . Edward F. Kennelly of the 
school of education of New York 
University has joined the. staff a 
the National Safety Council in the 
school and college division. . . 

C. A. Weber, superintendent of the 
Galva, Ill., schools, has been ap 
pointed associate professor of edw 
cation at the University of Connect 
ticut. . . . New officers of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges are: president, Roy VW. 
Goddard, dean of Rochester, Mina, 
Junior College; vice president, 
Anne D. McLaughlin, registrar d 
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Georgetown Visitation Junior Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; conven- 
tion secretary, Theodore H. Wilson, 
University of Baltimore Junior Col- 
lege; executive secretary, Walter C. 
Eells, Washington, D. C.; executive 
committee members, Jesse P. Bogue, 
Green Mountain Junior College, 
Vt, and David B. Pugh, super- 
visor of undergraduate centers, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Philip Weltner has succeeded 
Thornwell Jacobs as president of 
Ogiethorpe University, Atlanta, 


Ga... . Walter A. Andrews, super- 
intendent of the New Ulm, Minn., 
schocls, has been named director 
of elementary and secondary schools 
in the Minnesota State Department 


of Education effective March 15.... 
William Harris has retired from the 
superintendency of the Decatur, 
Ill., schools and William R. Mcln- 
tosh, assistant superintendent, has 
been appointed his successor. . . . 
Forrest E. Long, chairman of the 
department of secondary education 
of New York University, has been 
appointed director of the school 
and college division of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, III. 

Kremer J. Hoke, dean of the col- 
lege of education, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, died last month at 
55 years of age... . W. E. Sheffer, 
prominent Kansas educator and 
member of the faculty of the Kan- 
sas State College, died recently. . . . 
Ellen Vaughan has been appointed 
director of certification for the New 


Mexico State Department of Public 
Instruction. . . . Nicholas L. Engel- 
hardt, associate superintendent of 
the New York City schools, has 
been elected president of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators for 1944-45. 
Craig P. Minear, superintendent of 
the Fort Collins, Colorado, schools, 
has been named executive secretary 
of the Colorado Education Associa- 
tion on the retirement of W. B. 
Mooney. 


Tue significance of junior-college 
terminal courses for returning serv- 
ice men and women was stressed 
by President Roosevelt in a special 
message which he sent to the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges 
at its recent 24th annual meeting in 
Cincinnati. “The junior college,” he 
wrote, “has now become a robust 
youngster in the family of Ameri- 
can educational institutions. My 
particular interest at present centers 
in the part that the junior college 
may play in providing suitable edu- 
cation for many of the returning sol- 
diers and sailors.” President Rocse- 
velt emphasized the importance of 
the dual nature of such education— 
vocational and general. “These 
men and women,” he continued, 
“will wish, in many cases, terminal 
courses which combine technical or 
other vocational preparation with 
courses which assure a basic under- 
standing of the issues confronted by 
them as American and world citi- 
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zens. It seems possible, therefore, 
that the junior college may furnish 
the answer to a good many of these 
needs.” 


Brancnes of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute have been estab- 
lished in five theaters of war to fa- 
cilitate instruction of service stu- 
dents stationed overseas. The new 
branches, later to be increased, are 
located in the Southwest Pacific, 
the South Pacific, the Middle East, 
the European, and the Alaskan 
theaters. Correspondence _ lessons 
may be secured from _ these 
branches as well as through the In- 
stitute headquarters at Madison, 
‘Wisconsin. Lessons are corrected 
and graded at each branch, acceler- 
ating the program considerably. 
New enrolments aggregate more 
than 10,000 soldiers a month. 
Among those enrolled are included 
26,000 fourth-year high-school men, 
2211 soldiers with bachelor’s de- 
grees, 191 with master’s degrees, 
and 35 Ph.D.’s. The curriculum 
available through the Institute cov- 
ers the range from grammar school 
to university, including a large 
number of college and university 
courses in both general educational 
subjects and more specialized voca- 
tional fields. For courses supplied 
directly by the USAFI, the sole 
cost to enlisted personnel is one 
enrolment fee of $2 while the gov- 
ernment pays half the regular cost 
of courses given enrollees through 
the extension services of private col- 
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leges and universities. Students 
may apply for high-school and col. 
lege credits on subjects studied 
through the auspices of an accredi- 
tation system service developed by 
the Institute. 


Any school which is conducting 3 
physical-fitness program of the type 
advocated by the U. S. Office of 
Education is eligible to purchas 
certain items of equipment listed 
for manufacturer under WPB Or 
der No. M-126 as amended. It is not 
necessary that programs of individ 
ual schools be approved by the Of 
fice of Education. Ratings for te 
quired materials are granted to 
manufacturers with the understand- 
ing that they do not request prior- 
ity ratings from purchasers. It is not 
necessary to file any form to obtain 
priority assistance for purchasing 
this equipment. 


Many schools are attempting to 
develop child guidance services 
increase recreational facilities, and 
change school programs to combat 
juvenile delinquency, according to tt 
ports from school superintendents 
published in Juvenile Delinquency 
and the Schools in Wartime, a pam 
phlet just issued by the U. S. Offic 
of Education. The leaflet, Number 
8 in the School Children and th 
War series, is based on answers 
a questionnaire sent out by the U.S 
Office of Education to which 6 
school superintendents in 29 state 
replied. Schools cannot be ex 
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to solve the problem singlehanded 
since the factors involved are wide- 
spread in origin, the pamphlet states. 
Schools and other local agencies in- 
volved must cooperate. “It is up to 
the community to coordinate its 
various forces to keep delinquency 
at a minimum. No one agency can 
do it alone,” one superintendent 
said. Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Schools in Wartime includes chap- 
ters on: What Is the Problem? Some 
Typical Situations; What Are the 
Wartime Conditions Contributing 
to Delinquency? What Are the 
Schools Doing About It? and Whose 
Responsibility? Suggestive references 
for further study are appended. The 
pamphlet may be purchased from 


| the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 


AUTHORITATIVE answers to ques- 
tions about Selective Service, the 
Army, the Air Forces, the Navy, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and 
Merchant Marine are given in Serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces, a new 
pamphlet just issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. In addition to 
the questions and answers, 60 illus- 
trations, several pages of books for 
teference on each branch of the 
service, and an index of subject 
Matter are included. The text was 
prepared by Franklin R. Zeran, 
specialist, Division of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, assisted 
by experts in all armed forces 
branches and the Merchant Marine. 


Publication of the pamphlet was 
requested by the National Policy 
Committee of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps to provide a source book 
of answers to questions coming from 
high-school youth, guidance officers, 
and others. Questions and answers 
in Service in the Armed Forces cover 
the following subjects: 

General Information About the 
Armed Services: Entering the armed 
services other than through Selective 
Service, Selective Service informa- 
tion, induction station, pay and 
ratings, national service life insur- 
ance, Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942 as amended, 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Edu- 
cational Experience Summary Card. 

United States Army: Reception 
center, replacement training center, 
Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army 
—unassigned, Army _ specialized 
training reserve program, Army 
specialized training program, United 
States Military Academy. 

United States Army Air Forces: 
Civil air patrol cadets, Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve, aviation cadets, avia- 
tion cadet training, other opportuni- 
ties in the Army Air Forces. 

United States Navy: Recruit train- 
ing in the Navy, Seabees, ship repair 
units, Navy V-12 program, Navy 
V-5 program, United States Naval 
Academy. 

United States Coast Guard: Coast 
Guard recruit training, United States 
Coast Guard Academy. 

United States Marine Corps. 

United States Merchant Marine: 
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Maritime Service, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, 

Copies of Service in the Armed 
Forces pamphlet Number 6 in the 
Victory Corps series, may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20 cents. Many schools and organiza- 
tions will wish to order copies in 
bulk. For orders of 100 or more, the 
Superintendent of Documents grants 
a 25 percent discount. 


U. S. Caper Nurse Corps plans 
to pledge senior girls in the nation’s 
accredited high schools during the 
Spring of 1944. The Corps is ad- 
ministered by the Division of Nurse 
Education, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. Any senior girl interested in 
the Cadet Nurse Corps may apply 
for enrolment as a Cadet Pledge. If 
the applicant meets qualifications, 
she will be given a membership 
pledge card and will be entitled to 
wear a Cadet Nurse Pledge pin— 
the Maltese Cross, insignia of the 
Corps, encircled with laurel leaves 
and bearing the inscription, “Pledge 
—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps.” Service 
to humanity, service to the commu- 
nity, and the satisfaction of healing 
the sick and of saving lives are 
offered as the chief personal rewards 
of the Cadet Nurse—and it is shown 
that nurse education is one of the 
finest preparations for marriage, 
homemaking, and motherhood. De- 
tailed information may be obtained 
from the Division of Nurse Educa- 
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tion, U. S. Public Health Servig 
Federal Security Agency, Bethes 


Station, Washington 25, D. C. 


Tue American Council on Edug 
tion has just announced the appoif 
ment of a Commission on Moti@ 


Pictures in Education, The presef 


members are: Mark A. May, c 
man; George S. Counts; Edmund 
Day; Willard E. Givens; Gee 


Johnson; George F, Zook, ex officig 
The work of the Commission is supiiy 


ported by a grant from eight motion 


picture production companies m 
through the Motion Picture 


ducers and Distributors of Amerié 


Incorporated. 


Dates OF THE MONTH: 


March 8-10, Regional Confer 


ence of the American Associatiél 


Kan 


of School Administrators, 
City. 


March 24-25, Private School 


Association of the Central S$ 6s, 


University Club, Chicago. 


March 25-31, China Book Wee 


DaTEs OF THE Cominc MonrTHSs: 


April 12-13, National Catholi 


Educational Association, 


City, N. J. 


April 24-27, American Asso 


Adlanti 


tion for Health, Physical Education) 


and Recreation, New York City. 


May 1-7, Russian Book Week. | 


July 3-7, National 
Association Legislative 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

July 4, Educational Press Assoc 
ation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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(Continued from Cover 4) 
the Department of Primary Educa- 
yn showing a need for them, at the 
quest of individuals, municipalities, 
dustrial enterprises, and organiza- 
pns which have bought shares cover- 
‘pg one-half of the cost of construction. 
ares may be bought by a 50-percent 
pwn payment, with the balance pay- 
le over a period of two years. When 
i pproval of the Department of Primary 
Mducation has 


been obtained, the 


architects and engineers 


rey the site to determine the best 


gins. 
Occupants of the buildings amortize 
at the 
e case of brick or concrete units, and 
percent per 


rate of 1 percent in 


year in the case of 


wooden buildings. The Sociedad is re- 
quired by law to deposit 50 percent 
of its dividends with the Treasury 
Department as a working fund, and 
during the last quarter of 1942 alone 
its deposits totaled 2,444,645 pesos. In 
that year its investment in new school 
construction was 37,701,539 pesos. 
During 1942 the Sociedad completed 
and helped to furnish 28 new school 
buildings in communities as widely 
separated as Iquique, Coquimba, El 
Palqui, Vina del Mar, Quillota, La 
Calera, La Cruz, Hijuelos, Malloco, 
San San Canete, 
Angol, Lautaro, Corral, Lanco, Reu- 
men, Los Lagos, Paillaco, and Castro. 


Fernando, Carlos, 


And in the same year it began new 


construction, surveys, and improve- 


ments on 30 existing structures. 





Special 


Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of five 
or more magazines sent to one address. A number of school 
systems take advantage of the special bulk rate to place a 
copy of the EDUCATION DIGEST in each building. 
Many groups of teachers and students preparing to teach 


have found the special rate advantageous. 
Write for Full Details 
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=~” OR more than six years a novel 


school construction with a 


present record of one new school build- 


program 


ing a week has been giving Chileans 
a twofold return on their money. The 
plan enables citizens of this progres- 
sive South American republic to invest 
directly in schools as they might in any 
other enterprise and pays them a dou- 
ble dividend in cash and in a sound 
educational system for their children, 
through the operations of the federal 
Sociedad Constructora de Establectmi- 
entos Educacionales. 

The Soctedad was created by Con- 
gress on January 14, 1937, to finance 
a vast model school building program 
throughout the country, with direct 
participation by government and pub- 
lic. In the six years following con- 
struction of its first building here in 
February, 1938, the Sociedad can point 
proudly to a building program which 
includes almost 100 completed schools 
from Iquique, in the north, to Puerto 
Montt, in the south, and to almost 60 
more buildings under construction. 
built and 
being built will be more than 120,000 
students. 


Total capacity of schools 


Each of the buildings is an attrac- 
tive, efficient, earthquake-proof  struc- 
ture of brick, concrete or wood, with 
wooden construction predominating in 
rural areas. The design of the build- 
ings stresses functionalism, with spe- 
cial attention given to safety, durabil- 
ity, hygienic conditions, and interior 
planning for maximum technical and 
teaching efficiency. Every one of the 
buildings, the result of several years 


HOW CHILE FINANCES SCHOOL BUILDINGS 









of study of model schools in of 
countries, is equipped with comp 


medical and dental facilities. 






With its original capitalization 
210,000,000 pesos recently raised 
law to 500,000,000 pesos, the Socie 
is preparing to better its present 







ord 





of one new building a we 
Three-fifths of its capital stock is y 
the Chilean Goveq 
ment, while the remaining 200,000) 





derwritten by CENTS 









pesos is offered for sale to the gene co 
public at 1,000 pesos a share. 7 Nee 
Chilean peso is worth approximatj New 
five cents in United States money. 

Most Chileans would be _pertfed War 
satished to know that their purchd 
of shares in the Sociedad was helpg War 
to give every part of the country, Dail 
matter how remote, adequate, mods 
educational facilities. But participat Grot 
in the program carries additional Disc 
wards for their patriotism and ct Teac 
mindedness. Race 

A minimum dividend of 8 perc Unig 
for example, is guaranteed by lawg Intre 
their investment, one of the safest# Plat, 
the country. Moreover, the dividd AC 
is exempted from gross income tal 
and trom the Class 2 income tax of Shou 
percent. In addition, the governm# 
accepts shares of the Sociedad in | Musi 
ment of inheritance and gift ta Pose 
with a premium of 8.85 pesos adi Bee 
to the value of each share presented Educ 
payment of these taxes. As the as 
of the Sociedad increase, the value Educ 


shares increases proportionately. 
The Sociedad undertake 
build schools, subject to a survey 
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Soldi 


will 






